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The Frigidaire 
from who-knows-where. / 


The KitchenAid 
/ that’ way past warranty. 


The cooktop by Whirlpool 
The installation by your brother-in-law: 








One phone call fixes them all 


\ 
\ 
SEARS 
HomeCentral 


1-800-4-REPAIR 


One phone call to Sears HomeCentral fixes your Kenmore, GE, Whirlpool, 


Frigidaire, KitchenAid or other major appliance brands. 
No matter who sold it, our team of appliance repair specialists can 


service it. And guarantee it. So call someone you know. Anytime, day or night. 


Call Sears HomeCentral. The Service Side of Sears. 








TWA Gives You FIRST-CLASS 
EATMENT FOR THE PRICE OF COACH. 


(Oh, and did we mention a first-class seat?) 


When you buy a full-fare, unrestricted coach ticket on 


TWA, you get more than just a flight. You get the chance 
to fly first class, When you reserve your full-fare coach 
ticket we'll automatically confirm a first-class seat for 
you, if one is available. It’s that simple. And it’s available 
on flights through St. Louis within the continental 
United States, Honolulu, Toronto and most nonstop 
flights to New York’s JFK. Y-First is your best chance to 
fly first class for less. So put yourself first. Contact your 


travel agent, or TWA at 1-800-221-2000. 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
WE'RE UP TO SOMETHING GOOD.” 


Call your travel agent or TWA at 1-800-221-2000. Visit us online at http://www.twa.com 
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THOMAS SANCTON, TIMES Paris bureau 
chief and roving European correspondent, 
had no sooner returned from the World Eco- 
nomic Forum in Davos two weeks ago than Someone's i rs | t a ake 2h 
he did a quick U-turn back to Switzerland 
to report and write this week’s cover story on 
the Holocaust bank accounts and Nazi gold. 
It turned out to be something of a journal- 
istic U-turn as well. “Previously my report- 
ing in Switzerland was limited to the occasional business item,” 
says Sancton. “Suddenly I was confronted with a Swiss story 
of major proportions, one with intrigue, human drama and 
historical scope.” The tale, as Sancton tells it, is broader than Someone's S 8) n . 
Swiss banks and gold ingots. “It’s all part of a great reckoning 
| that is taking place as the world prepares to turn the page on the 
20th century,” he says. “It’s a healthy, if often painful, process.” 





MICHAEL WEISSKOPF joined our Washing- 
ton staff as a correspondent only four 
weeks ago, but he’s already reported two 
exclusive stories for TIME: a profile of chief 
Democratic fund raiser Alan Solomont; a 
report on the secret White House database 
used to track potential donors; and this 
week’s lead story about the growing scandal 
over foreign donations to the Democratic 
Party. It’s all in a month’s work for Weisskopf, who in 19 years 
at the Washington Post garnered a fistful of journalism honors, 
including Pulitzer nominations and a George Polk Award. He 
was well prepared to follow the Asian money trail with the flu- 
ent Mandarin he perfected in two tours in Beijing—from 1980 
to 1985, and again in 1989 to cover the Tiananmen uprising. 


Someone's 





SAM GWYNNE, our Austin bureau chief, has 
been covering labor issues for TIME on and 

off for the past nine years, first as Detroit | 
bureau chief and later as national econom- | 
ic correspondent. His story this week on 
the dramatic showdown at American Air- 
lines presented him with an unusual twist: 
the pilots’ strike deadline came at just 
about the same time as our editorial dead- 
line, so Gwynne had to fashion most of his story without know- 
ing whether the pilots would walk out. “I reported it as though 

we were heading toward a major strike,” he says, “while at the 
same time rooting for them to find a way to avert a shutdown. I 
found myself in the odd position of hoping that most of the work 

I was doing wouldn’t be necessary by the end of the week.” 





STEVE WULF, TiME’s sportswriter, usually 
covers pampered, overpaid athletes. At last 
week’s Westminster Kennel Club show, 
however, he found himself covering some 
pampered athletes of another species. As | 
Wulf watched a Gordon setter and a Brittany 
spaniel finish one-two among sporting dogs, 
he found himself reliving childhood memo- 
ries of Troy, New York, where his family kept 
two dogs—a Gordon setter named Beau and a Brittany named 
Brill. “They were like George and Lennie from Of Mice and 
Men,” remembers Wulf. “Brill was a small but brilliant hunting 
dog. Beau was big and not very bright; he always seemed to be 
asking Brill to tell him about the rabbits.” Like the Westminster 
winner, Wulf’ report on the show is both handsome and smart. 
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YOUR ARTICLE ON THE BRAIN, THE WIN- 
dows of opportunity for development at 
various ages, and neural plasticity [SPE- 
CIAL Report, Feb. 3] should challenge 
parents and educators to question some 
popular assumptions about child rear- 
ing. Because the brain’s greatest growth 
spurt continues until age 10, and “rich 
experiences really do produce rich 
brains,” we should strive to give our chil- 
dren a wide variety of experiences rather 
than depend on artificial delivery sys- 
tems. That is why learning in the real 
world is so powerful for young children, 
and computers, which merely deliver a 
“virtual” experience, may be appropriate 
for older students but not younger ones. 
William L. Rukeyser 

Woodland, California 


YOUR REPORT SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY- 
one, not just parents and teachers. If I 
had known what I learned from your 
article when my sons were born, I 
would have been a much better and 
more effective father. 
Hans Lowhurst 
Woodside, California 


THE PEOPLE WHO NEED TO CHANGE 
their ways of child rearing certainly 
aren't going to do so because of a techni- 
cal, complex article they are incapable of 
reading. And the politicians who make 
the policies sure as hell aren’t interested 
in axons, dendrites and synapses. 
Gene Jackson 
Walnut Springs, Texas 


IT IS HIGH TIME WE RECOGNIZE THE 
far-reaching effects of neglect and abuse 
of the very young—not just on children 
but on society as a whole. 
Owen W. Dykema 
Roseburg, Oregon 


TO CALL FOR GREATER SOCIAL SPENDING 
as the way to help young brains develop 
properly misses the mark. Where is the 
demand for greater individual responsi- 
bility? Now, more than ever, prospective 





How a Child’s Brain Develops 

6¢ No period of life is more 
important than its start. Focusing 
on a relatively brief time can lead 
to a whole lifetime of promise. 99 


i Fan 
Baltimore, Maryland 


parents must carefully consider the time 
commitment required to raise children. 
The new findings call for people to take 
greater responsibility for their actions, 
not for the government to increase 
spending on social programs. 
Michael V. Ippolito Jr. 
Bedminster, New Jersey 


AT THE END OF YOUR STORY YOU NOTED 
that “just last week, in the U.S. alone, 
some 77,000 newborns began the mirac- 
ulous process of wiring their brains for a 
lifetime of learning.” But what of the 
countless unborn who are cut off at the 
outset of their miraculous journey? 
Karin L, Aucone 
Manchester-by-the Sea, Massachusetts 


AS PARENTS OUR OBLIGATIONS SEEM SO 
simple and the results so awesome: pro- 
vide a stimulating, rich environment, 
and the consequent neural activity will 
give us back a human being with a brain 
rich in learning and memory and unique 
in emotion and thought. And we know 
that it is simple to shape our children’s 
behavior. All we need to do is model the 
behavior we wish to see in our young- 
sters. What then keeps us from being 
immensely successful in our parenting? 
Joseph K. Valaitis 

Brecksville, Ohio 


YOU FAILED TO NOTE THE CRITICAL 

role breast feeding plays in optimizing a 

baby’s brain power. Mother’s milk con- 

tains important building blocks not 

found in any domestic infant formula. 

Babies breast fed just one month have an 

8-point IQ advantage as kindergartners, 

and that figure rises with extended 
breast feeding. 

Laura Haynes Collector 

The Breast-Feeding Task Force 

of Greater Los Angeles 

Irwindale, California 


YOU OBSERVED, “RICH EXPERIENCES ... 
produce rich brains.” Music provides 
some of the richest a child can have. It is 





never too early to start exposing your 
kids to it. Infants as young as four months 
old have defined tastes in music. If we 
parents, educators and policymakers 
expect our children to fully develop as 
human beings, we need to tend to their 
needs right from the start, and those 

needs include music. 
John J. Mahlmann, Executive Director 
Music Educators National Conference 
Reston, Virginia 


YOUR REPORT WAS QUITE INFORMATIVE, 

but it is a shame that we should be in 

need of scientific research to be more 
nurturing to our children. 

Julissa Corral 

Chicago 


Day-Care Considerations 


YOUR ARTICLES ON HOW THE BRAIN DEVEL- 
ops and the implications for day care 
{SPECIAL Report, Feb. 3] should be 
required reading for legislators before 
they debate or vote on any legislation 
affecting day care and the education of 
the very young. Proper care, nourish- 
ment and education of these children 
benefit not only the youngsters and their 
families but the entire nation. 

Harlan K. Moore 

Rogers, Arkansas 


WHY HAVE KIDS IF YOU DON’T WANT TO 
stay home and take care of them? One of 
life’s greatest joys is hearing “Mom!” 
when your first-grader bursts through 
the door after school. He can’t wait to tell 
you all he has learned. His world is open- 
ing up, but he still needs you. 
Colleene Johnson 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


LET’S TAKE CARE NOT TO JUXTAPOSE ILLU- 
minating developmental neuroscience 
findings with myths about the superiori- 
ty of nonemployed mothers. Responsive, 
stimulating environments for infants are 
provided by many day-care centers and 
are not provided by some stay-at-home 
parents. Various care arrangements can 
optimize brain maturation. No one size 
fits all families. 
Catherine Chambliss, Chair 
Department of Psychology 
Ursinus College 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


Make It Short and Sweet 


FOR CAMPAIGN REFORM TO BE MEANING- 
ful, there has to be a limit on the length 
of time as well as on spending [NATION, 
Feb. 3]. With all the print and electronic 
media coverage available to the public, it 
is an insult to the intelligence of the 
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BREAK FREE FROM YOUR RUNNY NOSE. 


Ask your doctor about an exciting advancement for treating runny noses, 
ATROVENT ® Nasal Spray. It’s the first in a unique class of nasal sprays 











that actually stop runny noses where they start. [Nor AN ANTumstamine] ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray’s special inhibitors provide effective relief without insomnia 
[WON'T KEEP YOU AWAKE | gr drowsiness, [WONT Pur you To steer] And it can be safely used 
by children 12 years and older. ATROVENT Nasal Spray is available exclusively by 
prescription. Only your doctor knows if it’s right for treating your runny nose. Though 
most ATROVENT Nasal Spray users experience trouble-free relief, nasal dryness 
(approximately | in 20 patients) and mild nose bleeds (approximately | in 10 patients) 
are potential side effects.* So ask your doctor about ATROVENT Nasal Spray, or 
call toll-free 1*888* ATROVENT for a free brochure and money-saving coupon. 


ATROVENT’ 


* See following page for additional INASAL Ss PRAY 
important information. (ipratropium bromide) 

















STOP YOUR RUNNY NOSE WITH ATROVENT ° NASAL SPRAY 


(ipratropium bromide) 





Atrovent” For allergic and nonallergic perennial rhinitis 
Cote atewaeguecien 

Brief Summary of 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE ATR (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is indicated for the symptomatic relief of 
thinorrhea associated with allergic and nonallergic perennial rhinitis in adults and children age 12 years and older. ATROVENT 
ee 
CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is contraindicated in patients with 2 history at 
hypersensitivity to atropine or its Gerwvatives, or to any of the other ingredients. 

WARNINGS immediate hypersensitivity reactions may occur after administration of ipratropium bromide, as 
Gemonstrated by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema, rash, bronchospasm and oropharyngeal edema. 

PRECAUTIONS General ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% should be used with caution 
in patents with ‘glaucoma, prostatic hypertrophy or bladder neck abstruction, particutarly if they are receraing an 


reported with direct eye contact of ipratropaum bromide admunestered by oral inhalation. 

Information for Patients Patients should be advised that temporary blurring of vision, precipitation or worsening of narrow- 

angie glaucoma or eye pain may result it ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% comes into direct contact with the eyes. Patients should 

be instructed to avoid spraying ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% in or around their eyes. Patients who experience eye pain, blurred 

vision, excessive nasal dryness or episodes of nasal bleeding should be instructed to contact their doctor. Patents should be 
PATIENT'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE 


administered anticholinergic 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility Two-year oral carcinogenicity studies in rats and mice have revealed 
no carcinogenic activity at doses up to 6 mg/kpday. This dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectively, to about 200 and 
100 times the maximum recommended human daily dose (MAHD) on a mg/m’ basis of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03%. Results 
of various mutagenicity studies (Ames test, mouse dorunant lethal test, mouse micronucleus test and chromosome aberration 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negative. 

Fertility of male or temaie rats at oral doses up to 50 mp/kg/day (about 1,660 times the MRHD on a mo/m’ basis) was unat- 
fected by ipratropium bromide administration. At doses above 90 mg/kg/day (about 3,000 times the MRED on a mg/m’ basis), 
a decreased conception rate was observed. 

Pregnancy TERATOGENIC EFFECTS Prognancy Category 8. Oral reproduction studies were partormed at doses of 10 mouy/day 
in mice, 100 mg/g’Gay in rats and 125 in rabbits. These doses correspond, in each species respectively, to about 
160, 3,000 and 8.000 times the MRHD of Al Nasal Spray 0.03% in perennial rhinitis (252 mg/day) on a mg/m’ basis. 
Inhalation reproduction studies in rats and rabbits at doses of 1.5 and 1.8 mg/ky/day (about 50 and 120 times the MRHO on a 
mpi’ basis for each species, respectively) Nave demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as a result of ipratropium bro- 
mide, At oral doses above 90 mg/kg/day in rats (about 3000 times the MRHD on a mg/m" basis) embryotosioty was observed 
as increased resorption. This effect is not considered retevant to human use due to the large doses at which was observed 
and the diflerence in route of administration However, no adequate or well controlled studies have been conducted in pregnant 
women, Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% 
should be used during pregnancy onty i clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers ft is known that some ipratroptun bromade ts systemically absorbed following nasal admunistration, howev- 
er the portion which may be excreted in human mia is unknown. Although lipid-insoluble quaternary 

milk, the minimal systemic absorption makes @ uniikely that ipratropium bromide would reach the intant in an amount suff 
cient to cause a chnical effect. However, because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% is adminéstered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use Safety and effectiveness ot ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% in patients below the age of 12 years have not 


been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% 
in patents with perennial rhinitis wes denved trom four multicenter, vehicle-controllad clinical trials invoiving 703 patents (356 
patients on ATROVENT and 347 patients on vehicle), and a t-year, open-label, follow-up trial. In three of the trials, patients 
received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% three times daily, for 8 weeks. In the other trial, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% was 
given to patients two times daity for 4 weeks. Of the 285 patients who entered the open-label, follow-up tral, 232 were treated 
for 3 months, 200 for 6 months, and 159 up to t year. The majority (>86%) of patients treated for | year were maintained on 
42 meg per nostri, two or three times daily. of ATROVENT (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03%. 

The following table shows adverse events, and the frequency that these adverse events led to the dsscontinuation of treatiniert, 
feported tor patients who received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% at the recommended dose ot 42 mcg per nostril, or vehicle 
two or three times day for 4 or 8 weeks. Only adverse events reported with an incidence of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT 
Qroup and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group are shown. 





% of Patients Reporting Events’ 

ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray 0.03% (n=356) Vehicle Control (o=347) 
incidence Discontinued’. incidences Discontinued % 


| Headache 98 06 92 0 
Upper respiratory tract infection 98 “4 72 u 
Epstans’ 90 03 46 03 


Nasal dryness 51 0 og 03 
Nasal wrtation’ 20 0 7 06 
Other nasal symptoms ' 3 WwW Ww 03 
Pharyngitis 61 03 46 0 
Nausea 22 03 og 0 


Epistaxis reported by 7.0% of ATROVENT patients and 2.3% of vehicle patients, blood-tinged mucus by 2.0% 
of ATROVENT patients and 2.3% of vehicle patients. 

* Nasal imitation includes reports of nasal itching, nasal burning. nasal irritation and ulcerative rturstis. 

* Other nasal symptoms inckude reports of nasal congestion, increased rhinorrhea, increased rhinitis, posterior nasal dnp, smeez- 
ing. nasal polyps and nasal edema 

' This table includes adverse events which occurred at an incidence rate of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT group and more 
frequently in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 

* All events are listed by their WHO term; rhinitis has Deen presented by descriptive terms for clarification. 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% was well tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported nasal adverse events were 
transient episodes of nasal dryness or eptstics. These adverse events were mild or moderate in nature, none was consdered 
Serious, none resulted in hospralization and most resolved spontaneously oF following a dose reduction. Treatment for nasal 
dryness and epestines was required infrequently (2% oF less) and consisted of local application of pressure or a morsturizing 
agent (@.g.. petroleum jelly or saline nasal spray). Patent discontinuation tor epistaxis or nasal dryness was infrequent in both 
the controled (0.3% or less) and 1-year, open-tabel (2% or less) trials. There was no evidence of nasal rebound (Le. a clini- 
cally significant increase i rhinorrhea, posterior nasal Grip, sneezing oF nasal congestion severity compared to baseline) upon 
discontinuation of double-blind therapy in these trials. 

Adverse events reported by less than 2% of the patients receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% during 
the controlled clinical trials or during the open-label follow-up trial, which are potentially related to the local or 
Systemic effects of Atrovent include: dry mouth/throat, dizziness, ocular imitation, blurred vision, conjunctivits, 
hoarseness, cough and taste perversion. Additional anticholinergic effects noted with other ATROVENT dosage forms (ATRO- 
VENT® Intwatation Solution. ATROVENT* Inhalation Aerosol, and ATROVENT” Nasal Spray 0.06%) include: precipitation or wors- 
ening of narrow-angle glaucoma, urinary retention, prostatic disorders, tachycardia, constipation, and bowel obstruction. 
There were infrequent reports of skin rash in both the controlled and uncontrolled clinical studies. Other allergic-type reactions 
such as angoedema of the throat, tongue, Ips and face, urtcana, laryngospasm and anaphylactic reactions have been report- 
00 with other ipratropium brorede products. 

No controlied trial was conducted to address the relative incidence of adverse events of BIO versus TID therapy. 

HOW SUPPLIED ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% ts supplied as 30 mi of solution in a high density poty- 
cthylene (HOPE) bottie fitted with a metered nasal spray pump, a safety clip to prevent accidental 
discharge of the spray, and a clear plastic dust cap. The 30 mi bottle of ATROVENT Nasal Spray is designed to 
deliver 345 sprays of 0.07 mi each (21 meg ipratropuum bromide), or 28 days of therapy at the maximum 
fecomenended dase (two sprays per nostri three times a day) 

Store tightly closed between 59°F (15°C) and 86°F (30°C). Avoid freezing, Keep out of reach of children. Avoid 
spraying in or around the eyes 

Consult package insert before prescribing ANL03-BS-1095 












Atrovent® For the commen cald 
(ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% 

Brief Summary of Prescribing Information 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE ATROVENT (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is indicated for the symptomatic reliet ot 
rhinorrhea associated with the common cold for adults and children age 12 years and older. ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.05% 
does not relieve nasal congestion or sneezing associated with the common cold. 

The satety and effectiveness of the use of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% beyond four days in patients with the 
common cold has not been established. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is contraindicated in patients with a history ot 
hypersensitivity to atropine or ts dertvatives. oF to any ot the other ingredients 

WARNINGS immediate reactions may occut after administration of ipratropium bromide, as 
prep Prrobeergy iron ly. marsnnetlogeelvteryy rer cer mortar 


PRECAUTIONS (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% should be used with caution 
in patients with narrow-angie prostatic or bhadder neck obstruction, particularly f they are receiving an 
anticholinergic by another route. Cases ot precipitation or worsening of narrow-angle glaucoma and acute eye pain have been 


blurring of visa 
angle gleucomna or eye pain may resuit it ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% comes into direct contact with the eyes. Pabents shouid 
be instructed to avod spraying ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in or around the eyes. Patients who experience eye pain. blurred 
vision, excessive nasal dryness or episodes of nasal bleeding should be Instructed to contact their doctor. Pabents shoukd be 
reminded to carefully read and follow the accompanying PATIENT'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment af Fertility Two-year ore! carcinogenicity studies in rats and mice have revealed 
no carcinogenic activity at doses up to 6 mg/kg/day. Ths dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectively, 1o about 70 and 40 
‘times the maximum recommended human daily dose (MRHD) on a mg/m’ basis of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%. Results of 


various Studies (Ames test, mouse dominant lethal test, mouse micronucteus test and chromasome aberration 
of bone marrow in hamsters) were negative. 

Fertility of mate or temale rats at oral doses up to 50 mg/kp'day (about 600 times the MRHD on a basis) was unattect- 
‘ed by ipratrophum bromide administration. At doses above 90 mp/kg/day (about 1.000 times the on a mo/m’ basis) a 


decreased conception rate was observed. 

Hi age bit vernerebatints Li ens at uatiraeeystoeclrylprepeatcl likin atu 
in mice, 100 mg/kg/day in rats and 125 in rabbits. These doses correspond, in each species respectively, to about 
‘60, 1,200, and 3,000 times the MRHD ot Nasal Spray 0.06% in the common cold (672 mog/day} on a mg/m’ basis. 
Inhalation reproduction studies in rats and rabbits at doses of 1.5 and 1.8 mg/kp/day (about 20 and 40 times the MRHD dose 
‘on a mg/m’ basis for each species, respectively) have demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as a result of ipratropi- 
um bromide. At oral doses above $0 mg/ky/day in rats (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis) embryotodcity was 
observed as increased resorption. Thés effect is not considered relevant to human use dus to the large doses af which it was 
observed and the difference in route of admunestration. However, no adequate or well controfied studies have Deen conducted 
in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 
0.06% should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed, 

Mursing Mothers It is known that some ipratropium bromide ts systemically absorbed following nasal admirestration, howev- 
er the portion which may be excreted in human milk is unknown. Although lipid-insolutte 

Mil, the ménimal systemic absorption makes it unlikely that ipratropium bromide would reach the intant in an amount suff- 
Gent to cause a clinical effect. However, because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% is administered 10 a nursing woman. 

PRs Sak oie Oe HRN NUNNENT IO BO ATS A GS De DS 12 years have not 
ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% in patents with 
the common cold was derived from two multicenter, vehicie-controlied clinical triats involving 1276 patients (195 patients on 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03%, 352 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%, 189 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.12%. 
351 patients on vehicle and 189 patents receiving no treatment). 

The following table shows adverse events reported for patients who recetved ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% at the recom- 
mended dose of 84 meg per nostri, or vehicle, administered three or four times dally, where the incidence és 1% or greater in 
the ATROVENT group and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 





4% of Patients Reporting Events 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% Vehicle Control 
(382) {nm351) 

Epistans’ 82% 23% 
Dry Mouth Throat 14% 03% 
Nasal Congestion 11% 0.0% 


Nasal Dryness 48% 28% 





"This table includes adverse events for which the incidence was 1% or greater in the ATROVENT group and higher in the 
ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 

* Epistaxis reported by 5.4% of ATROVENT patients and 1.4% of vehicle patients, biood-tinged nasal mucus by 2.8% of ATRO- 
VENT patients and 0.9% of vehicle patients. 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% was well tolerated by most patents. The mast frequently reported adverse events were tran- 
‘Sent episodes of nasal dryness or epistaxis. The majority of these adverse events (96%) were mild or moderate in nature, none 
was considered serious, and none resutted in hospitalization. No patient required treatment for nasal dryness, and only three 
patients (<1%s) required treatment for epistads, which consisted of local application of pressure or a morsturizng agent (@.9 . 
petroleum jefy). No patient receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% was discontinued trom the trial due to either nasal dry- 
ness or bleeding 

Adverse events reported by less than 1% of the patients receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% during the 
controtled clinical trials which are potentially related to the local or systemic anticholinergic etfects of Atrovent include: taste 
perversion, nasal buming, conjunctivitis, coughing, dizziness, hoarseness, palpitation, pharyngitis, tachycardia, thirst, tinnitus 
and blurred vision. Additional anticholinergic effects noted with other ATROVENT dosage forms (ATROVENT* Inhalation Solution, 
ATROVENT" Inhalation Aerosol and ATROVENT" Nasal Spray 0.03%) include: precipitation or worsening of narrow-angle glau- 
coma, urinary retention, prostate disorders, constipation and bowel obstruction. 

There were no reports of allergic-type reactions in the controtied clinical trials. Allergic-type reactions such as 
skin rash, angoedema of the tongue, lips and face, urticaria, laryngaspasm and anaptrytactic reactions have been reported with 
other ipratropium Dromide products. 

Na controlled trial was conducted to address the relative inodence of adverse events for TIO versus QID therapy 

HOW SUPPLIED ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% ts supplied as 15 mi of solution in a high density 


polyethylene (HOPE) bottle fitted with a metered nasal spray pump, a safety clip to prevent accidental 
discharge of the spray, and a clear plastic dust cap. The 15 mi battie of ATROVENT Nasal Spray is designed to deliver 165 sprays 
of 0.07 mi each (42 meg ipratropium bromide). 

Store tightly closed between 59°F (15°C) and 86°F (30°C). Avoid freezing Keep out of reach of chidren. Avoid 
‘spraying in or around the eyes. 

Consult package insert before prescribing. AL06-BS- 10/95, 





Boehringer —_Boetringer Ingelheim 
Ingelheim Ridgefield, CT 06877 
© 1997, Boehringer Ingelheim Pharmaceuticals, Inc. All rights reserved. AN-6347 
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Advertisement 


Fifteen years of microelectronic 
research makes conventional 
antennas a thing of the past! 


This little box uses your home's electrical wiring to give 
non-cable subscribers, cable subscribers and satellite dish 
users better TV reception on your local broadcast networks! 


Technology corner 


1. Why don't conventional antennas 
work as well as the Spectrum? 


Bandwidth of TV Signal 
ei HE 
+ t + When TV signals 
Megahertz sre tuned at the TV 
channel's center fre- 
quency, optimum 
tuning has been 
achieved. 


Other antennas 
can't offer center fre- 
quency tuning like the 
Spectrum Antenna 
can. They only offer 
such tuning up to the 
edge of the center fre- 
quency. As a result 
your TV picture 


Spectrum system 
Precision tuning 


o—_A___________. 
Other systems 


Non-precision tuning remains snowy 


2. How does Spectrum use a home's 
electrical wiring as an antenna? 


| Acting Antenna 


8B elieve it or not, the Spectrum Antenna simply 
activates” the giant antenna that already 


exists in your home, Essentially, it uses all of the 
wiring throughout your home's walls and ceilings 
to make an antenna as large as your house for 
unbelievably clear reception of local broadcasting. 


3. Spectrum antenna features 


Parallel 75 ohm resistance 


Signal search control 
For er 


jacting antenn 


Polarized three-prong plug 
for grounding 
f hirveimn sions 


nd stati 


Resonant fine tuner contro! 


Dual AC outlets with built. 
FO ditional T 








ntil recently, the only convenient way 

to guarantee great TV reception was 

to have cable installed or place an an- 
tenna on top of your TV 
pay a monthly cable fee just to get clear re- 
ception, or have rabbit-ear antennas that just 
don’t work on all stations? Some people just 
aren't interested in subscribing to cable. Or 
they may live in an area where they can’t get 
cable and TV-top antennas aren't powerful 
enough. And what about those people who 


But who wants to 


have cable or satellite systems but still can’t 
get certain local stations in clearly? 

Now, thanks to fifteen years of microelec- 
tronics research, a new device has been 
developed that is so advanced, 
it actually makes conventional 
antennas a thing of the past. It’s 
called the Spectrum Universal 
Antenna/Tuner 


Advanced technology. |ust 


imagine watching TV and see- 


have cable but you 
can't get certain local 
stations in clearly. 


ing a picture so clear that you'd 
almost swear you were there 
“live”. Just plug the Spectrum 
Antenna into a standard AC out 
let and plug your TV into the 
Spectrum. You can remove the 
unsightly clutter of traditional 
TV-top devices gathering more 
dust than television signals. Get 
ready for great 
because your TV will suddenly 
display a sharp, focused picture thanks to 


reception 


Spectrum's advanced design “Signal Search 

and “Fine Tuner” controls 

Uses your home’s electrical wiring. 
The Spectrum Antenna is a highly sophisti- 
cated electronic device that connects into a 
standard wall outlet. The outlet interfaces the 
Spectrum Antenna with the huge antenna that 
is your home wiring network, It takes the elec- 
trical wiring in your house or apartment and 
turns it into a multi-tunable, giant TV recep- 
tion station which will improve your TV’s 
The results are in 
credible. Just think how much power runs 


overall tuning capability 


through your home’s AC wiring system—all 
that power will be used to receive your local 
broadcasting signals 

How it works. Broadcast TV signals are sent 
out from the local broadcast station (ABC, CBS 
NBC, etc.) 
home’s AC power line system, a huge aerial 


The signals interface with your 


antenna network of wiring as large as your 
home itself. When the Spectrum Antenna con 
nects to the AC line, the signal is sent to 


Advertisement 





Who can use Spectrum? 


don't have cable and 
want the stations to 
come in more clearly 


have a digital satellite 
system but can't get 
local stations in clearly 








its signal processing circuit It then processes 
and separates the signal into 12 of the best an- 
specially 
processed signals route them 


tenna configurations. These 
selves into 12 separate circuits 
The Spectrum Antenna in 


cludes a 12-position rotary tap 


You ping switch, the “Signal Switch 
control, which gathers twelve of 
the best antenna configurations 
The “Signal Search” offers 
You varying antenna configurations 
for the user to select from the 
best signals of all those being 
sent. The signal then passes 
You through the Spectrum Antenna’s 
special “Fine Tuner” circuit for 
producing crisp, clear reception 
Risk-free offer. The Spectrum 
Antenna/Tuner comes with our 
90-day risk-free trial and 90-day 
manufacturer's warranty. If you‘re not satisfied 


return it for a “No Questions Asked” refund 


We realize that most 
people have more than one TV in their 
home. We are offering a special discount 
on additional Spectrum Antennas so you 
get great reception on all your TVs! 


Spectrum Antenna $39 $4 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 1496-TM-7139. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours.day 
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American voter for a political campaign 
to last more than three months. It doesn’t 
take an Einstein to figure out that a 
shorter campaign would be far less cost- 
ly. Of course the media and other orga- 
nizations that make billions of dollars 
running political ads and covering the 
campaign would probably fight the idea, 
not wanting to lose the money. 
Richard T. Baurmann 
Atascocita, Texas 


YOU CLAIMED THAT THOMAS PAINE WAS 
an “18th century American writer.” He 
may have died in America, but he was 
born in England. He may have written 
Common Sense in America, but he wrote 
The Rights of Man in England, and he 
finished The Age of Reason in prison in 
France. | admire America, but you don’t 
own everything! 
Ian Glover-James 
London 


Inaugural Bull? 


YOUR ESSAYS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN ONE OF 
my favorite parts of the magazine. How- 
ever, Roger Rosenblatt’s “The Inaugural 
Bill” (Essay, Feb. 3] is a contrived piece 
of criticism of Clinton, a man who is will- 
ing to lead and represent our country, a 
most difficult and courageous thing to 
do. Rosenblatt wrote, “Try as one may, it 
is very hard to like the President very 
much.” He referred to the invisible 
bumper sticker of the second campaign: 
RE-ELECT ONE, GET ONLY ONE. But mil- 
lions of Americans obviously disagree 
with Rosenblatt. We think RE-ELECT 
ONE, GET TWO is a grand deal. We love 
both the Clintons. 
Fred Haber 
Riverdale, New York 


QUICK! GET A VETERINARIAN TO ADMINIS- 

ter a rabies shot to Rosenblatt before he 
bites himself or someone nearby. 

Coleman Miller 

Las Vegas 


Costly Ceremony 


AM I GETTING MORE CYNICAL WITH AGE, 
or do others share my view that the mil- 
lions of dollars (some of it taxpayers’ 
money) lavished on ceremonies and par- 
ties to usher in the new presidential term 
[INAUGURATION '97, Feb. 3] would have 
been much better spent on’ more useful 
and longer-lasting activities? Why not 
hold a small ceremony in the Oval Office 
and ask those wishing to contribute to a 
grander Inaugural to direct their dona- 
tions to worthier causes? 
Curt Maloy 
Palm Desert, California 


A GRADE C TO CLINTON FOR HIS VAGUE 
and dull Inaugural Address. 

Peter C. Latsis 

Culver City, California 


No Comeback for Keating 


AT THE END OF YOUR REPORT ON THE 
overturning of criminal convictions 
against controversial junk-bond mar- 
keter Charles Keating [Business, Feb. 
3], you suggested he might once again 
enter the savings and loan business. Let 
me assure you that he will not. Notwith- 
standing his recent success in court, 
Keating has been prohibited for life by 
the Office of Thrift Supervision from 
serving in any federally insured financial 
institution (bank, thrift, credit union) 
because of his activities while running 
the Lincoln Savings & Loan Association. 
Keating was charged by the ots with 
multiple and willful violations of banking 
laws and regulations. He was given a 





reading even more pleasurable.” 
And Clinton's campaign to put 
books in the hands of children as 
part of the experience of going to 
the doctor got support from 
Harold Risch of Philadelphia. “My 
pediatrician was 40 years ahead of 
his time,” recounted Risch. “When 
| was five, | used to enjoy getting 
sick because each time the doctor 
made a house call, he would bring 


hearing before an administrative law 

judge who recommended his banish- 

ment. This recommendation was upheld 

by the federal appellate court. The ors 

prohibition order issued on Oct. 22, 
1993, remains in force. 

Nicolas P. Retsinas, Director 

Office of Thrift Supervision 

Department of the Treasury 

Washington 


Divorce but No Equal Pay 


SO LORNA WENDT WANTS HALF HER 
husband’s money as part of her divorce 
settlement [THE PusLic Eye, Feb. 3]. 
Surely you jest. Just because two people 
work toward the same goal does not 
mean they deserve equal compensation. 
The airline pilot and the stewardess are 
both responsible for seeing their passen- 
gers safely to their destination, but they 
don’t do the same job and they don’t 
deserve equal pay. The Wendts per- 
formed very different jobs. Personnel 
could have been employed to perform 
every task that Lorna did at a fraction of 
the $10 million originally offered in the 
divorce settlement. Under no circum- 
stances does Lorna Wendt deserve half 
her husband’s money. 
Daryle V. Scott 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida 


MEN SOON FORGET THE STRUGGLES THEY 
encountered on the way up and how, 
without the help of a spouse, they would 
not have had either financial or psycho- 
logical comfort while making the climb to 
the top. Lorna Wendt did not stop work- 
ing when she gave up her job as a music 
teacher. The only thing she gave up was 
her salary. She took on duties equal to 
the challenges of a CEO. To keep a home 
running in the corporate style and be 
responsible for the upbringing of two 
children are not easy tasks and certainly 
not “de minimus,” as Gary Wendt 
claims. Had Lorna been compensated 
for the 31 years of services she per- 
formed, she could have built her own 
fortune. In her next life she should 
attend Harvard Business School herself. 
Mary V. Kearns 

Ridgewood, New Jersey 


Even Pigeons Won’t Eat Them 


THE REASON THE GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
don’t make money on sales of their cook- 
ies (Business, Feb. 3] is poor labeling, 
poor packaging and cheap, cheap, cheap 
ingredients, Flavor, odor and taste are 
missing. Pigeons and sparrows won’t eat 
Girl Scout cookies when you throw them 
out in the yard. If the manufacturer were 
given the money to produce an attractive 
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IT’S THE NEW ROUGH AND RUGGED FULL-SIZE SUV* THAT'S AS COMFORTABLE EX! 
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package with top-quality cookies, the 
Girl Scouts wouldn’t be able to keep up 
with the orders. Stop living in a dream 
world, girls. 








Ronald C. Neetz 
Chesterton, Indiana 











Escape Entertainment 


YOUR PIECE ON THE POOR PERFORMANCE 
of foreign-language films at U.S. box 
offices [CINEMA, Jan. 13] unfairly blamed 
this on Americans’ cultural self-absorp- 
tion. You somehow missed the main 
point. Uplifting movies like Cinema Par- 
adiso succeeded because they aren't arty 
and bleak. Audiences worldwide want 
films that are entertaining in order to 
take their minds off their troubles. 

Paul F. Stetson 
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raconazole,) 


MY TOENAIL FUNGUS!” 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR FOR SPORANOX. 
SPORANOX has been proven successtul in kicking nail fungus. 


1-800-595-NAILS ext. 255 


AND GET YOUR FREE SPORANOX “KICK-IT KIT.” 


orld leader ntilungal research 
JANSSEN a 








100 mg 


orannox: 
(itraconazole capsules) 


Before prescribing, please consult coenplete prescribing intormation of wach the following is a brie! summary 


WARNING: Coadministration of terfenadine with itraconazole is contraindicated. Senous cardiovascular adverse events, 

death, ventricular tachycardia, and torsades de pointes have occurred in patients taking itraconazole concomitantly 

terfenadine. This is doe to elevated terfenadine concentrahors caused by itraconazole. See CONTRAINDICATIONS, WARNINGS, 

and PRECAUTIONS sections. 

Another oral azole antifungal, ketoconazole, inhibuts the metabohsm of astemizole, in elevated plasma concentrators of 

astemizole and its active metabolite desmethylastemizole, which may prokong QT intervals. Based on results of an mm ritmo study and 
ketoconazole, coudmiristration itraconazole 1s contraindicated. See 






the chemical resemblance of itraconazole and 
CONTRAINDICATIONS, WARNINGS, and PRECAUTIONS sections. 
ide with itraconazole is contraindicated. Serious cardiovascular adverse events including death, 


Gsapride 
ventricular tachycardia. and torsades de have occurred itraconazole concomitantly with See 
b- i qi ns in pahents taking y with asapnide 





SFORANON nsemnte aps nd) the following iemanocorepromsed 
" is indicated for the treatment of fungal infections in and tee. 
imenunocumpromsed 


1 Blastornycosis, ny and ; 

2 Histoplasmnonts, nchading chron cavitary pulmonary disease and dawemurated, nee meningeal histoplasmosis; 

3 Aspergioss, prakmonary and seary, in patents who are esolerant of or who are refractory to amphotercan B therapy: and 
4 Onychornvcorss due to denmutophytes (tines unguram) of the tuenad with or without fingernad) involvement. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 


Coadministration of terieradine. astemizole of cisapride with SPORANOK (itraconazole capsules} is contraindicated. (See BOX WARNING, 
WARNINGS, and PRECAUTIONS sectoors) 

pom caper panier nape er patente RTA ECE {See PRECAUTIONS section) 
SPORANOK ret be adminestered for the treatment of onychomycosis to pregnant patients o¢ to women contemplating pregnancy. 
SPORANONX is contraindicated in patents who have shown hypersensitivity to the drug or ts excipsents. There és no indommatin regarding cross 
hypersensitivity between iracuruzole and ther azale antifungal agents. Caution should be used in prescribing SORANOM to patients with 
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in US. clinical triaks prior to marherang, there bave been three cases of reversible idiosyncratic hepatitis reported more hun 2500 
taking SPORANON iraconazae One ptt ete he LS dee lt pad dering SPORANOK 
adminestration. Sence this was 08 medications, the causal association with SPORANON is uncertain. li climucal signs and 
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é4The Lord had the 
wonderful advantage of 
being able to work alone.77 
—New Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan, when asked why he 
had not yet reformed the U.N. 
after five months, given that 
God had taken only seven 
days to create the universe 


441f you hear of me getting 

married, slap me.7? 
—Elizabeth Taylor to ABC's 
Barbara Walters on 20/20 


44 They say Elvis is dead. 

He’s not dead. He’s just 

a different color. He's 6 ft. 

8 in., 225 lbs., plays 

basketball, and he’s black.77 
—Out-of-bounds Chicago Bull 
Dennis Rodman to USA Today 


441 am a humanitarian figure 
and always have been, and 
always will be.77 
Princess Diana, ina 
commentary against land 
mines for a BBC documentary 


441 vote for beer.77 
—Maryland state senator 
Philip Jimeno, on whether the 
legislature should adopt milk 
as the official state drink 
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WHAT BECOMES A LEGEND MOST—AND LEAST: THE WORLD OF CELEBRITY PITCHES 
JACKIE ROBINSON 





Raw RECRUIT OF THE WEEK: He has hardly unpacked his kit, but Defense Secretary 
William Cohen is caught in a military cross fire—revelations of bloody hazing rituals, 
charges of sexual harassment in the ranks and responsibility for making do with less 


Fifty years after batting down the color bar His career not yet on ice, the Great One takes 
he’s boosting the Breakfast of Champions heat for puffing on Cigar Aficionado’s cover 
SENATOR TED KENNEDY PRINCESS DI 

He wrote his own role for his debut on TV's She wants to pull the plug she put in Versace 
Chicago Hope: health-care subcommittee chair book featuring half-clad commoners and royals 
JAMES GARNER REEBOK 

No smoke and mirrors as he pushes the The shoemaker is tied up in knots over a celebri- 


patch—he’s snuffing out 55 years of puffing ty endorsement that was cut from Jerry Maguire ‘ ~~ 
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Some of the diplomatic corps’s cushiest 
assignments are vacant or will be soon. 
Here's the latest intelligence from Foggy 
Bottom about the leading contenders. 








The résumés, please: 

PARIS: With the death of 
Ha Pamela Harriman, the diplo- 

matic post par excellence is a 
toss-up between Frank Wisner, the 
most senior member of the U.S. for- 
eign service, and New York financier 
Felix Rohatyn. But only Monsieur 
Felix has the means and Lazard 
Fréres connections to entertain in the 
grand style of the City of Light. 


OTTAWA: Canadians would 
[v4 love to have their own 

Madeleine— Madeleine 
Kunin, that is. Trouble is it may be 
hard for the ex-Vermont Governor to 
give up her current job by the Swiss 
Alps for one near the Great Lakes. 
America’s neighbor may have to set- 
tle for Renaissance Weekend founder 
Philip Lader, a good friend of Bill's. 


Has a catchphrase 
ever tasted so sweet 
ee 
ly? Since Jerry 
Maguire was released 
in December, its sig- 
nature phrase, “Show 
me the money!,” has 
been used more than 
300 times in newspa- 
pers and magazines. 
David Letterman not- 
ed it in his Top 10. 
Senator Frank Laut- 
enberg uttered it in 
budget discussions. Lance Alstodt 
shouted it when he kicked the 
$1 million field goal during the Pro 
Bowl. And, now, alas, a rash of new 
incarnations. 


Show me the Armani! 
Women’s Wear Daily 

Show me the funny! 
Arsenio Ha 


nted his producer to do 


Show me the mommy! 
ENTERTAINMENT 


yout what t 


iew ot Mother 


Show me the Zamboni! 


Al Roker, NBC weatl 


it Rockefeller Center 1 









ROME: All roads leading to 
Lia the Palazzo Margherita are 

clogged with well-connected 
Italian-American legislators. The tri- 
umvirate of contenders: ex-Arizona 
Senator Dennis DeConcini, ex-New 
Jersey Representative Frank Guarini 
and Pennsylvania Representative 
Thomas Foglietta. 


LONDON: Anglophile 

ex-House Speaker Thomas 

Foley is said to have the 
Court of St. James's for the taking. But 
the post has one drawback: the stately 
residence of Winfield House is under- 
going extensive renovations. If Sir 
Thomas is not Britain bound, he could 
be headed for Japan, where former 
Capitol heavyweights like Mike Mans- 


field and Walter Mondale are doted on. 





Thunder from the Middle 


Members of Team 100, an élite group of 
Republicans who have given more than 
$100,000 to the party, received an 
extraordinary letter this week from John 
« Moran, finance chairman of 
Bob Dole’s presidential 
campaign and former fi- 
nance chairman of the Re- 
publican National Com- 
mittee. As first reported in 
the Washington Post, Moran 
charges that the n.N.c. has been hijacked 
by the Christian Coalition “and others 
who are adamantly opposed to a moder- 
ate agenda”; that these forces (led by 
Coalition executive director Ralph Reed) 
engineered the election as R.N.C. chair- 
man of Jim Nicholson, who “will now be 
beholden to the far right for their sup- 
port”; and that as a result, the members 
of Team 100 ought to be “giving consider- 
ation to throwing our financial support to 
a committee or organization that has a 
more moderate Republican political phi- 
losophy.” Saying the Coalition is at a 
point where it is “exercising significant 
control” over the R.N.C., Moran suggests 
that the G.0.P.’s future “is in jeopardy.” 


RAW DATA 


Many folks—particularly adoptees and their 
families—felt the message in this Valentine was anything 
but loving. In response to complaints, 
American Greetings, the nation’s No. 2 greeting-card 
publisher, discontinued the design. 


SiS, Ven if 


you were adopled 
14 still ]OVe you 


_, not that yu Gre, of course 


you should get a DNA test 
of SOmething. Oh well, 
dont worry abot it. 
we all lOve yeu, @ven 
if your real parents dont. 


Harry Valentine's Day 
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At least | don't think to t 
But, Come fo thiak of it, 
you dont Peally look like 
Mom or Dad. Gee, maybe 





Introducing The World's Most 
Rewarding Nights Sleep. 


Hilton More Miles Worldwide. :.. 


staying at Hilton is even more rewarding. Sign up for Hilton More Miles Worldwide™ by April 1, 1997 
and earn up to 3,000 more airline miles after your fifth qualifying stay, and up to another 3,000 after 
your tenth with your choice of most major airline programs* That's on top of the 500 miles you earn for 
every business rate stay at any of nearly 400 Hilton hotels worldwide. And, if you're a member of Hilton 
HHonors® Worldwide, you can also Double Dip* to earn HHonors points for the same qualifying stay. 
No other hotel program gives you more. Pick up a Hilton More Miles registration form at your nearest 
participating hotel. For reservations, call your professional travel agent. Or, for reservations and details 


on how to sign up for More Miles, visit HiltonNet at http://www.hilton.com or call 1-800-HILTONS. 
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THE LOOKING GLASS 


Jeff Greenfield 


Why Relevance Is Obsolete 


HERE’S A NEWS SUMMARY THAT WILL HEARTEN ALL THOSE FEARING AN ONSET 
of O.J. withdrawal: 

> Last Wednesday, the NBC station in Los Angeles led its broadcast with a re- 
port, unconfirmed at the time, that Michael Jackson's wife had given birth. 
pA few weeks earlier, the drunk-driving arraignment of Olympic skating 
champion Oksana Baiul made the css Radio Network news. 

> The murders of JonBenet Ramsey and En- 

nis Cosby promise to be staples of prime- 

time newsmagazine shows for months to ol 

come. 

These disparate stories all involve mat- 
ters that mainstream broadcast journalism 
would once have shunned. Those of us who 
remember a different tenor to broadcast 
news aren't indulging in hazy nostalgia or 
false memory. It really was different: hour- 
long documentaries (CBS Reports, NBC Reports, ABC News Closeup) were com- 
monplace in the 1960s and ’70s, touching on everything from civil rights to 
foreign policy. As for the stuff of tabloid journalism, broadcast news was 
much more like the New York Times than the New York Daily News. (When 
Joe DiMaggio and Marilyn Monroe broke up in 1954, the Daily News 
splashed the story all over Page One; the Times buried it on page 23.) 

Before we chalk this difference up to the nobler impulses of journalists 
past, let’s acknowledge some history. Broadcast journalism came of age on 
radio in the late 1930s, when a generation of brilliant radio correspondents 
chronicled the world’s descent into war—news as significant as it was com- 
pelling. When the new medium of television came into our living rooms, the 
news was driven by similar stories: the Korean War, McCarthyism, Vietnam, 
Watergate. All were stories of the most traditional sort, yet all possessed great 
drama. 

So what changed? For one thing, competition. Until the 1970s, net- 
works could offer “serious journalism” knowing that viewers had noplace 
else to go. The explosion of cable and satellite communications made it pos- 
sible for network competitors to distribute tabloid TV shows like Hard 
Copy and afternoon talk shows that viewers lapped right up. The rationale 
for this expansion of the scope and language of news was that all-purpose 
term relevance. Coincidentally, that was the opening through which all 
kinds of “new” news rushed through the gates that once separated main- 
stream journalism from its black-sheep brethren. Thus the divorce of Don- 
ald and Ivana Trump “shed new light on the issue of prenuptial agree- 
ments.” The travails of Woody Allen and Mia Farrow “shed new light on 
child-custody issues.” 

Soon enough, however, the relevance requirement fell away like a boost- 
er stage that fires a rocket into orbit only to be jettisoned once it has accom- 
plished its task. There is little pretense anymore that journalists are covering 
these stories for any motive grander than satisfying the public appetite for juicy 
stories. (A New York Times editor told me with commendable candor some- 
time back that the paper’s Woody-Mia coverage was rooted in the fact that fa- 
mous people were having a very public fight about an unconventional sexual 
liaison. Period.) The media do it because their audience cares about such 
things and because they no longer believe they have the luxury of ignoring such 
fare. I’m still convinced that even the most serious of news operations has to 
open the door to a wide variety of topics and interests. I just never realized 
what kind of company would start showing up once that door opened. fm 
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v Another strike against stroKes. 
Doctors have come up with a 
three-minute exam that can help 
paramedics spot a stroke at the 
scene with 90% accuracy. By hav- 
ing patients smile, lift their arms 
and squeeze the examiners’ fin- 
gers, paramedics can detect one- 
sided motor weakness, a hallmark 
of the ailment. 

v Sparing the scalpel. Most babies 
who develop misshapen, FLATTENED 
Heaps in the early months of life 
can avoid corrective surgery by 
simply wearing special headgear 
or changing their sleep position. 
~ Watch for more feminine- 
hygiene commercials. The FDA will 
allow over-the-counter sales of 
Vagistat-1, the first and only topical 
medication for vaginal YEAST INFEC- 
tions that works with one dose. 


~ Who says one puff doesn’t 
count? If you’re a Smoxer trying to 
quit by using a nicotine patch, 
don’t even think about sneaking a 
drag on Day One. Those who do 
are 10 times as likely to be smoking 
again within six months as those 
who resist the impulse. 

v Get to bed! Varying the time you 
go to steep by just a couple of hours 
can make you grouchy the next 
day—even if you get enough sleep. 
Reason: your mood deteriorates 
when the body's internal clock is 
thrown out of synch. 

V Doctors used to think it didn’t 
matter if high blood levels of the en- 
zyme creatine kinase showed up in 
patients who had undergone aneto- 
ptasty. But now research finds the 
enzyme is linked to twice the nor- 
mal risk of dying from a heart attack 
within 10 years of the procedure. 


Sources —-GO00 NEWS. Amencan Heert Assocation conference, 
Podiatncs, Food and Drug Asminestraten 

BAD NEWS: Archives af Aaternal Medicane: Arches of General 
Prycinatry, Journal of the Amencan Mockcal Assocsation 
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HEAVENLY MUSIC 
44) like Pearl Jam—and 
| have a personal 
relationship with God. 
But | think he likes 
Pearl Jam too.77 


—REP. JOHN KASICH IN THE NEW YORKER 


74TH MEO GP 
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One Man’s Dairy Product 


FEW WEEKS AGO, I HAPPENED TO TUNE IN TO A CNN PROGRAM THAT IN- 
a as one of its guests Senator Mitch McConnell of Kentucky, a lead- 

ing opponent of campaign-finance reform. In dismissing the notion that 
the cost of a political campaign these days is bound to make politicians be- 
holden to fat-cat contributors, Senator McConnell said Americans spend less 
on political campaigns than they do on yogurt. By chance, I was eating a con- 
tainer of yogurt when he said that. Blueberry. Low fat. 

I looked down at my yogurt. Then I looked back at Senator McConnell’s 
image on the television screen. He was smiling. The format of the program 
was a sort of debate with Governor Roy Romer of Colorado, new chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, and Senator McConnell seems to be one 
of those politicians who are careful to keep a smile on their face when they 
are being combative. I think it’s meant to be a knowing smile. Did he know 
something about my yogurt that I didn’t know? Because to me, it was as if 
he'd said we shouldn't worry about the safety of high-rises because Ameri- 
cans spend less on bribing building in- 
spectors than they do on buying sun-dried 
tomatoes. I couldn’t think of a strong con- 
nection between buying yogurt and buy- 
ing access to public officials who have to 
raise millions of dollars to remain in office. 
I couldn’t believe Senator McConnell was 
implying that I had purchased my con- 
tainer of blueberry yogurt with the 
thought of receiving preferential treat- 
ment from regulators in Washington. 

Also, from what I'd read, it took 
$250,000 in the last campaign to get what 
Republican fund raisers call a “season 
ticket”—access to the committee chair- 
men of your choice—and about the same amount to get what President Clin- 
ton calls “a respectful hearing” at the White House. As they used to say on 
the South Side of Chicago, that ain’t yogurt. 

When Senator McConnell compared campaign spending and yogurt out- 
lay, nobody said, “Your point being, Senator ... ?” He maintained his know- 
ing smile—presumably pleased with himself for having adroitly played the yo- 
gurt card. 

In the weeks that followed, I couldn’t get Senator McConnell’s remark 
out of my mind, particularly when I was eating yogurt. Although just about 
every morning's paper was bringing another allegation of influence-peddling 
blatant enough to make Boss Tweed blush, the estimable John McCain had 
been able to attract only one other Republican Senator to the campaign- 
finance reform bill that he is co-sponsoring with Senator Russell Feingold. 
With a number of Democratic Senators also reluctant, McCain-Feingold was 
increasingly spoken of as a dead issue. 

The cynical view is that Senators have lost their enthusiasm for campaign 
reform as they contemplate the fund-raising advantages of incumbency. Or 
maybe they have simply been persuaded by Mitch McConnell’s logic. Maybe 
they are stopping him in the Senate cloakroom to say things like, “That yo- 
gurt image really changed my thinking on this issue, Mitch.” 

If Mitch McConnell is on his way to burying campaign-finance reform 
with his silver tongue, I realized while approaching the supermarket dairy 
counter one day, buying yogurt was only bolstering his argument. So I’m off 
yogurt. Maybe if everyone quits buying yogurt, we'll have campaign-finance 
reform. If not, we won't. a 
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Go to Microsoft Excel 97. Press the 






Close your hand around the new 









Microsoft’ IntelliMouse: Right beneath your 






index finger is a raised rubber Wheel 









In Microsoft Word 97 roll the Wheel forward 






CTRL key and push the Wheel forward 





You zip up toward the top of your document 





or backward. You zoom in closer or 









Roll it backward and you zip back toward 





zoom out farther. See how manageable 






the end. Roll it slowly to move just a few 





even a massive spreadsheet becomes 















lines at a time. This Is how the new 





A final touch 





IntelliMouse works with new 





To scroll through Web pages with 





Microsoft Office 97 and lots 








Microsoft internet Explorer, press 





of other intelliMouse- 








the Wheel once and move the 





compatible programs 









mouse downward. Your computer 





to make getting 





goes into AutoScroll mode 





your work done 







easier Automatically, rolling line by line 







through your entire document 






Without even lifting a finger 


Microsoft’ 


IntelliMouse 





Where do you want to go today?" www.microsoft.com/hardware/ 
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BORN. To MELISSA ETHERIDGE, 35, 
Grammy Award-winning singer, and 
her partner JULIE CYPHER, 32: a girl, 
Bailey Jean; in the Los Angeles area. 
Cypher is the former wife of actor- 
singer Lou Diamond Phillips. The 
couple has not disclosed the method 
of fertilization. 


RELEASED. WEBSTER HUBBELL, 49, 
longtime Clinton friend and former 
Justice Department official; from a 
federal halfway house; after serving 
more than a year in prison for tax eva- 
sion and mail fraud. Hubbell is still 
linked to continuing investigations of 
Whitewater and Democratic fund- 
raising activities. 


SUSPENDED. ARMY SERGEANT MAJOR 
GENE C. MCKINNEY, 46, the service’s 
highest-ranking enlisted officer; amid 
allegations that he sexually harassed a 
female aide. McKinney, a 28-year 
veteran, has denied any wrongdoing. 


CONVICTED. LEMRICK NELSON JR., 21, 
and CHARLES PRICE, 43, of civil rights 
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violations in the 1991 death of Yankel 
Rosenbaum, a Hasidic Jew who was 
attacked by a band of black men after 
a car accident in which a Hasidic mo- 
torist struck and killed a black child; 
in New York City. Nelson was ac- 
quitted of murder in a 1992 state trial, 
but Attorney General Janet Reno or- 
dered a federal investigation. 


DIED. JERZY MILEWSKI, 61, key player 
in the formation of Lech Walesa’s Sol- 
idarity trade union, who also served as 
security chief upon the return of ex- 
communist rulers to Poland; after a 
long illness; in Warsaw. 


DIED. WILLIAM HOMANS JR., 75, civil 
rights lawyer who successfully fought 
to abolish the death penalty in Mass- 
achusetts; in Cambridge. 


DIED. MARJORIE REYNOLDS, 75, ac- 
tress known for portraying Bing Cros- 
by’s love interest in Holiday Inn and 
William Bendix’s long-suffering wife 
in The Life of Riley TV series; in Man- 
hattan Beach, California. 
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19 YEARS AGO 
IN TIME 


The Greatest Falls 


A new film, When We 
Were Kings, explores the 1974 
bout in Zaire, when underdog 


Muhammad Ali knocked out 


George Foreman. Four years 
later, the champ was beaten: 
“Through everything, Ali was 
a fighter. In his youth, when 
he ... took the title from Son 
ny Liston, he was a dazzling, 
mid- 


dancing fighter. In 


career, when he willed his 
body through three epic bouts 


with Joe Frazier, he was a 


courageous fighter. Toward 
the end, when he paced his ... 
resources to turn away mus- 
cular challengers he was a 


thinking fighter. Last week he 
was an old fighter. He had to 
match the craft of his past 
against an opponent who 


seemed to have little more 


. and courage on 


, O97. 707 
—F eb. 2/, 19/8 


Cover: In 

a split 
decision, 
the aging 
champion 
surrenders 
his crown to 
the brash 
young 
puncher, 
Leon Spinks 


than youth 


his side.” 
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WHERE ARE THEY NO 


GLENDA JACKSON, 60; LONDON; extreme stage fright; she told the Guardian last September 
Former actress that “the longer | carried on, the greater the fear became.” In 
the House of Commons, however, she is fearless. Proud of her 
working-class roots—she’s a bricklayer’s daughter—Jackson 
concentrates on transportation issues. Last week she led her 
party’s attack in opposing privatization of the London Tube. 
When elections are held this spring, Labour is favored to win. 
Jackson is reported to be in the running as a possible Cabinet 
member, but regally dismisses the notion, saying, “My only 
political ambition is to be re-elected.” 
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© Oscars, and was a 1972 Emmy winner 
for Elizabeth R, walked away from movie celebrity in 1992 and 
won election as Labour’s representative for Hampstead and 
Highgate. During a 27-year acting career, she suffered from 





—By Melissa August, Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Belinda Luscombe, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford and Alain L. Sanders 
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The latest documents show a close link between the White House and 
Democratic donors on matters best left to the National Security Council 


By NANCY GIBBS 


rl WAS JUST BEFORE CHRISTMAS, AND 
the President, in a forgiving mood, 
was trying to enlighten critics who 
had presumed to think that American 
officials could be bought by globe 
trotting “One 
know,” he explained anthropological 
ly, “is that the culture out of which they 
come doesn’t draw the same bright lines 


tycoons thing we 


between politics, government and _ busi- 
ness that we do.” He was describing the 
Asian-American largesse 


donors whose 


99 


had done so much to help re-elect him in 
1996 and embarrass him in 1997. But he 
might just as well have been describing his 
own roots in Arkansas’ cash-and-carry pol- 
itics, a “culture” that Clinton brought with 
him to Washington and that by last week 
had allowed him to startle a city that does 
not normally blush when money and pow- 
er run naked together. 

On Friday morning, the White House 
released 148 pages of memos, E-mails 
routing slips and other bureaucratic flotsam 
that painted the clearest picture yet of the 
courtship between donors and policymak- 
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ers. For months the White House has denied 
that the 


Asian interests clouded anyone’s foreign 


money gushing in from wealthy 


policy judgment. Yet the records show that 
the interests of American foreign policy 
were sometimes on loan to the President's 
political fortunes—and fortune hunters = 
Warren G. Harding was right in saying 
his friends were a bigger problem than his 
enemies, and Clinton is finding it to be 
true. Time and again the President provid-* 
ed big contributors with the sort of encour- > 
agement that when presented in business 
circles in the Far East, might be mistaken 


for official credentials. This cre- 
ated, in effect, a shadow diplo- 
matic corps. For businessmen 
abroad, a picture with the Pres- 
ident is worth a lot more than 
a thousand words—or dollars, 
for that matter. One supporter, 
Johnny Chung, whose $366,000 
in donations qualified him as a 
“managing trustee” of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, 
made 49 visits to the White 
House—access that kept the 
National Security Council's China expert, 
Robert Suettinger, working overtime. Suet 
tinger warned that Chung was a “hustler” 
trying to cash in on his White House con- 
nections to build a consulting firm 
Suettinger got the hustling part right 


House party 


TOO CLOSE 
FORCOMFORT : 


CLINTON was warned 
by his staff that Chung 
was a “hustler” 


CHUNG makes his 
point at a 1994 White 


GORE, far left, 
speaks at the Hsi Lai 
Buddhist temple 


During a 1994 visit, Chung 
traipsed around with two six 
s of beer, snapping pictures 
and introducing White House 
aides to the chairman of a Chi- 
nese beer company, even drop- 
ping by the offices of Clinton, Al 
Gore and Hillary Clinton. Suet- 
tinger warned last year that fur- 
ther contact with Chung might 
prove embarrassing but prefaced 
his comments with the wis 
that to the degree that giving 
Chung existing photos of him with Clinton 
“motivates him to continue contributing to 
the D.N.C., who am I to complain?” 

The nsc documents were released by 
the White House in response to a request 
from the Senate Intelligence Committee, 
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which is considering the nomination of 
Anthony Lake to be the new cia director. ’ 
The giant pile of data did achieve its osten- 
sible purpose: it showed that Lake was not 
a party to the unseemly fund-raising oper- 
ation. But in making the case for Lake, the 
White House damaged itself in the larger” 
battle to rise above the fund-raising scan 
dals that are swamping it. Press secretary 
Mike McCurry conceded that at times the 

s “good, sound counsel” was ignored, a 
reflection of, “among other things, the 
shortcomings that existed in our process 
for scheduling appointments here at the 
White Hous 

And those are the shortcomings the 
White House was prepared to admit. 
There were also some it was busy last 
week trying to determine. In two separate 





stories, the Washington Post reported 
that the FBI is investigating whether the 
Chinese government may have been or- 
chestrating donations to the Democrats 
through two of their most active fund 
raisers, Charlie Yah Lin Trie and former 
D.N.C. vice chairman John Huang. Accord- 
ing to the Post, the Justice Department 
has asked the National Security Agency, 
which monitors communications, to comb 
its files for evidence of this activity in in- 
ternational phone calls and electronic mes- 
sages. The stories “ratchet the tension up 
two notches,” says a White House aide, 
even though they raised more questions 
than they answered. There was no evi- 
dence that the Chinese ever succeeded in 
directing money to D.N.c. coffers or that 
Democratic officials knew about the effort. 
But in the current atmosphere of flying 
subpoenas and endless investigation, it 
was easy to suspect the worst. There is 
enough scandal in the water supply now 
that even low-level staff members boil 
their memos before they send them. Se- 
nior White House officials avoid taking 
notes because anything written down is 
likely to turn up as Exhibit A in someone’s 
broadening investigation. 

When it starts in April, the main show 
on Capitol Hill will be the hearings in 
Senator Fred Thompson’s Governmental 
Affairs Committee, which last week sent 
out 52 subpoenas on everyone from do- 
nors to fund raisers to federal agencies to 
phone companies in an effort to determine 
who was in touch with whom. Though 
Thompson has talked a good line about a 
bipartisan investigation of fund raising by 
both parties, there is only one Republican 
target. Thompson asked the Justice De- 
partment for a dozen FBI agents. Senate 
committee sources told Time that the 
panel will be given eight investigators and 
two document analysts, an unprecedented 
number 


ef 
| yet 





Clinton has “categorically” denied that 
donations had any influence on policy, but 
damning evidence that he did not draw 
bright enough lines between politics and 
policy comes from his own Nsc. In Clin- 
ton’s re-election-mad White House, Ns¢ 
chief Lake had tried to maintain a fire wall 
between foreign policy and campaign pol- 
itics. But he was clearly frustrated, as he 
said in answers to the Senate panel, be- 
cause “the White House had no formal 
process for vetting foreign nationals invit- 






Documents released by the 
National Security Council 
last week show that Lake 
tried to build a fire wall 
between foreign policy and 
the re-election campaign 

by warning White House 
officials about raising money 
from donors with diplomatic 
agendas. The documents 
were made public to bolster 
his chance of being 
confirmed as CIA director 
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CHARLIE YAH LIN TRIE 


WHAT HE WANTED: Assurances from Clinton that 
the U.S. would not pressure China to the point of 
war when he sent two aircraft carriers to the 
Taiwan Strait in 1996; Trie also sought a meeting 
between Clinton and Wang Jun, the head of a 
Chinese conglomerate and arms-trading company 


WHAT HE GOT: A letter briefly describing Clinton's 
policy on the Taiwan Strait, which may have 
burnished Trie’s stature among his Chinese 
contacts. Wang Jun did attend a coffee at the White 
House, which Clinton later said was a mistake 


HOW MUCH HE GAVE: About $300,000 for 
Clinton's campaign and the D.N.C. For Clinton’s 
legal-defense fund, he also delivered $640,000 
(later returned because of its dubious origin) 


ed to the White House.” It probably didn’t 
help matters that White House chief of 
staff Mack McLarty knew in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, many of the people who kept in- 
sisting in letters and memos on their 
friendship with Clinton as they planned 
trips to the Orient and demanded talking 
points, letters of credential and other fa- 
vors. By the time McLarty was eased out in 
1994 and replaced by Leon Panetta, the die 
was cast. Panetta never stepped back in to 
fix the process, says a Lake intimate. 

The result: visitors to the White House 
who had no business being there and left 
with photographs to prove they had been 
there. In the case of Chung, his access to 
Clinton seemed to go to his head. Four 
months after he and other Chinese visi- 
tors had their photograph taken with the 
President, Chung was pressing Clinton’s 
personal secretary for a letter of introduc- 
tion from Clinton for use in Beijing that 
would help him negotiate the release of 
Harry Wu, a Chinese-American human- 
rights activist imprisoned for two months 
on espionage charges. Although he never 
received the presidential seal, Chung got 
the next best thing: a letter from the 
chairman of the President’s political par- 
ty, Don Fowler, thanking Chung for “be- 
ing a friend and great supporter of the 
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ARE THEY, AND WHAT DID THEY WANT? 
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JOHNNY CHUNG 


WHAT HE WANTED: 
Clinton’s imprimatur for 


a self-appointed mission 
to Beijing to free 


WHAT HE GOT: No Clinton letter but a 
laudatory one from D.N.C. chairman Don 
Fowler, which Chinese officials would have 
taken as the next best thing—a sign of 
support from Clinton's political party 


HOW MUCH HE GAVE: Some $366,000 in 
donations to the D.N.C., qualifying him to 
be a “managing trustee” 


D.N.C.” and wishing him success on his 
China mission. 

This time Suettinger made his alarm 
plain. He wrote to Lake that Chung’s mis- 
sion was “very troubling” because it inter- 
fered in a “diplomatically difficult and 
high-stakes issue.” He added, “All we can 
do is hope the Chinese recognize Chung’s 
credentials are thin and that his message 
should be treated with caution.” Suettinger 
feared that Chung could “do damage” and 
recommended that “we be very careful 
about the kinds of favors he is granted.” 

The documents do illustrate a few 
cases in which Lake and his staff prevailed 
in asserting national security over electoral 
victory. When Trie, a D.N.C. fund raiser and 
an old Clinton friend from Arkansas, asked 
for a presidential photo with Chinese offi- 
cials he was hosting in April 1993, Lake ar- 
gued against the meeting because the offi- 
cials were not high ranking. He got his way. 
But as the Chung case shows, the Presi- 
dent’s donors had a greater interest in 
diplomacy than was previously known. In 
March 1996, Trie sent a letter to Clinton 
questioning whether his deployment of 
two aircraft carrier battle groups to the Tai- 
wan Strait at the time would provoke a war 
with China, an outcome that, Trie warned, 
could have a “negative outcome” for the 
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: GROBMYER 
9 WHAT HE WANTED: 
& This Little Rock 

3 lawyer, pursuing 

b q business in Asia, 

é a wanted Clinton to 

: a endorse a speech by 


Indonesian President Suharto at a 
Tokyo summit. He also wanted Clinton 
to mention him in a thank-you note to 
tycoons Mochtar and James Riady 


WHAT HE GOT: Suharto didn’t address 
the summit but did meet with Clinton in 
Tokyo. Clinton wrote the Riadys but 
didn’t mention Grobmyer 


President politically, “especially in this 
campaign year.” Clinton responded with a 
boiler-plate reassurance that the only U.S. 
intent was to help the two sides peaceably 
resolve an ongoing dispute over China’s 
military maneuvers in the strait. The letter 
may not have constituted a big foreign-pol- 
icy concession, but it burnished a big 
donor’s stature in China, where connec- 
tions mean everything and where Trie was 
concentrating his business interests. 
Another troubling document is an 





April 1996 E-mail message from Nsc’s 
Suettinger that warned Vice President 
Gore about attending a fund-raising lunch 
at a Buddhist temple near Los Angeles. 
Gore’s attendance, he said, would appear 
to give U.S. policy a pro-Taiwan, anti- 
China tilt at a time of great tension be- 
tween the two. “My reaction would be 
one of great, great caution.” The State De- 
partment expressed similar concerns. The 
result? Gore went, but there were no Tai- 
wanese flags flying to make for uncomfort- 
able photo ops, and no Taiwanese politi- 
cians playing a visible role. The lunch 
netted the p.N.c. $140,000 and unlimited 
grief ever since because of multiple fund- 
raising irregularities. 

Though he was the man at the center 
of the storm, Lake ended the week thrilled 
by the release of the documents because 
they showed that he had tried, if not al- 
ways successfully, to keep Clinton’s Asian- 
American friends from mucking around in 
foreign policy. “They're releasing every- 
thing,” Lake confided to a close adviser, 
“and everything is going to be fine.” 

As for Clinton, things could be worse. 
He won the election. His popularity is 
high. The economy is booming. His strat- 
egy of becoming the apostle of bipartisan 
ship has the Republicans on the defen- 
sive, and polling shows that the country 
likes his program (no surprise, as polls had 
already told him it would be popular). At 
the National Prayer Breakfast two weeks 
ago, Clinton found room for improve- 
ment, exhorting the crowd to “pray for the 
people in public office, that we can rid 
ourselves of this toxic atmosphere of cyn- 
icism and embrace with joy and gratitude 
this phenomenal opportunity and respon- 
sibility before us.” Which is just another 
way of praying that the past won’t come 
back to haunt him. Reported by 
J.F.0. McAllister, Viveca Novak, Karen Tumulty 
and Michael Weisskopf/Washington 





The White House data 
suggest the Vice President 
brushed aside a warning from 
the NSC about the potential 
fallout from attending a fund 
raiser at a Buddhist temple 
with ties to Taiwan. This 
gives ammunition to Gore's 
prospective presidential 
opponents, who will question 
why he seemed to put raising 
campaign funds ahead of 
foreign policy 
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WE DON’T JUST 
BUILD CARS. 


WE BUILD 
FUTURES 


ic FORD MOTOR COMPANY, we're building ao BETTER LIFE for everyone Through our 
strong commitment to education from scholarship funds to Adopt-A-School programs we've 
helped teens learn ENTREPRENEURSHIP and adults learn to read. Last year alone, we 
purchased nearly $2 billion in GOODS and SERVICES from minority and women-owned 
companies. And with 347,000 DEDIC {TED employees around the world, we're continually 
creating the QUALITY PRODUCTS people want. And that, in turn, creates more jobs, At Ford, 


we believe all of these efforts will help pave the way to a BRIGHTER FUTURE for everyone 
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The White City on a Hill 


Out of a supremacist religious enclave emerges a 
provocative tale about the Oklahoma City bombing 


By JAMES L. GRAFF ELOHIM CITY 





RAVEL SIX MILES UP A DIRT ROAD IN 
Oklahoma’s Ozarks and you will 
reach a 400-acre, semi-religious en- 


campment called Elohim City. There | 


you will find a vine-covered structure 
roofed over with polyurethane foam, look- 
ing oddly like the cottage in the tale of 
Hansel and Gretel. This is the Worship 
House. Within it Elohim’s spiritual father, 
Robert Millar, 71, preaches a mix of Chris- 
tian Scripture and heterodox tales of Ger- 
manic, Celtic and Scandinavian tribes—the 
true Israelites who will provide God’s ter- 
rible soldiers at Armaged- 
don. Lately, though, the 
elfin, white-bearded patri- 
arch of the Christian Iden- 
tity compound has been 
making a big point of how 
Jesus ministered to out- 
casts. “My king ate with 
publicans and sinners and 
had a prostitute wash his 
feet,” Millar told Time last 
week as he sat in a black 
Lincoln Continental near 
Elohim City. The reason 
for these scriptural lessons 
may be that Millar has also 
been “fellowshipping,” as 
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he would put it, with disreputable charac- 
ters, including an errant government infor- 
mant who may become a wild card in the 
Oklahoma bombing case. 

Millar was born in Canada and raised 
a Mennonite before “heeding a call” to the 
U.S. in the early 1950s. In 1973 he moved 
to the Ozarks with 17 followers, including 
his four sons, and founded his city, giving 








it the name Elohim, which means God in | 


Hebrew. His religious retreat has its own 
liturgy, its own calendar (the year begins 
with the spring equinox) and its own clock 
(the day begins at noon). The city’s guest 
list over the years has been a veritable 





LIFE-STYLES OF THE ARYAN AND INFAMOUS: Howe, left, gained entree to 
Elohim City by way of Mahon, center; Millar, right, is a guru of Christian Identity 


| KEEP OUT: The symbols at the bottom 


signify “death” in an archaic Hebrew script 

Who's Who of the radical right. Tim 
McVeigh called Elohim two weeks before 
the Oklahoma bombing. Some reports 
link him to former Elohim resident An- 
dreas Strassmeir, a mysterious German 
weapons buff with neo-Nazi ties. And up 
a wooded slope in the settlement, marked 
by a simple white cross, is the grave of 
Richard Wayne Snell, a fanatic who al- 
legedly conspired to blow up the Okla- 
homa City federal building 12 years earli- 


| er. He was executed the night of April 19, 


1995, about 12 hours after the explosion. 
Kevin McCarthy, who has admitted his 


| role in the Aryan Republican Army’s Mid- 
| west gang of bank robbers, stayed in Elo- 


him several times, where he was visited 
by many of his co-accused. 

One of the most tantalizing mysteries of 
Elohim City, however, is the controversial 
notion that a young visitor named Carol 
Howe heard advance word there about the 
Oklahoma City bombing and warned the 
Federal Government. Howe, a former hon- 
or student at Tulsa Metro Christian Acade- 
my, fell in with Tulsa’s Skinhead set. Before 
long she found herself at the side of Dennis 
Mahon, leader of White Aryan Resistance 
and the purveyor of Tulsa’s Dial-a-Racist 
phone line. Mahon, 46, who until recently 
kept his Airstream trailer at Elohim, claims 
that his first contact with Howe was a letter 
she sent him in the spring of 1993. “She 
wrote that she was 23, pure Aryan, consid- 
ered beautiful and wanted to fight for her 
race and culture,” says Mahon. “So, hey, I 
sent her some tapes.” Mahon says he was 
soon sexually involved with Howe, and he 
started taking her out to Elohim City in ear- 
ly 1994. By the late summer, though, their 
relationship had soured, and Howe filed a 
restraining order accusing Mahon of 
threatening to “neutralize” her when she 
tried to leave the movement. 

Howe has since secluded herself, re- 
portedly at her grandfather's ranch near 
Austin, Texas (TIME’s re- 
peated attempts to speak 
> her, relayed to her 
~ lawyer, have gone unan- 
* swered). But in the inter- 
fim she became an 
informant for the Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms and is the pur- 
ported source of con- 
tentious variants in the 
story of the Oklahoma 
bombing. Last week the 
McCurtain Daily Gazette, 
an Oklahoma newspaper, 
published what it said was 
an interview with Howe 
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“SHE'S MY PATIENT. 
THERE'S NO WAY [LL LET 
ANYONE PUT A PRICE TAG 
ON HER LIFE.” 


I can’t let financial or political pressures 





stop me from doing all that’s necessary for my 
patients. That’s why I believe that any changes 
made to the Medicare system must acknowledge 
that costs cannot take precedence over necessary 
care and treatment. 


The American Medical Association has a 
plan that does just that. And as members of the 
AMA weare pledged to fight for the highest 
quality of care available for all our patients. Our 
plan also ensures that the Medicare system will 
remain healthy and viable well into the future. 


Call 1-888-AMA-1997 to find out more 
about the AMA’s Medicare proposal and how 
you can help to get it implemented. 


TODAY’S AMA 


Giving Power 
Td Your Voice 
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Graph of hypothetical 


$10,000 investment $10,000 investment 


Average Annual Total Returns (as of 12/31/96)" 
1 year +28.90% 5 years +18.68% 
Life of fund (6/1/90) +13.129% 
SEC Standardized Average Annual Total Returns (as of 12/31/96)"" 
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Life of fund (6/1/90) +13.12% 
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18.48%. 13.48%. 13.91%: These are the average 
annual returns over the last 5 years for the three 
mutual funds shown above. Returns that doubled 
investors’ money over the last 4 to 6 years. Who's 
turning in these kinds of numbers? Dean Witter. 


-— 

The fact is, Dean Witter has a proven lineup of 
mutual funds, with objectives and risk levels for every 
investor. All based on a simple philosophy: to pursue 
above-average performance over the long haul. 


-— 


But the impressive numbers don't end with perfor- 
mance. We have a network of 8,800 Account Executives, 


We MEASURE Success OnE INvesTOR At A TIME 


D4 DEAN 


Ask for our free brochures and prospectuses on Dean Witter European G 
Value-Added Market Series/Equity 


fully before you invest or send money. 


The raphe illustrate the j 
Market Series/Equity Portfolio, the graphs begin at the Funds’ i 
Dividend Growth Securities, the graph illustrates the 10 years 
asset value, assuming no redemption. A contingen 
years, applies only upon the sale of fund shares. Investment return and 
worth more or less than their original purchase price. Past performance i 


“Average annual returns reflect the actual performance of the fund and assume you did not sell your shares. 


**SEC standardized returns assume you sold your shares at the end of each reporting period. A declining sales charge, which applies only if 
the shares were sold within six years of their purchase, is reflected in these returns. 


Foreign securities and markets pose different and possibly greater risks than those customarily associated with domestic securities, including 


currency fluctuations and political instability. 
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each with the experience to give you the investment 
advice that’s right for your individual goals. It’s why 
nearly 6 million mutual fund investor accounts have 
found a home at Dean Witter. 


— 
Remember, past performance cannot guarantee 
future results. You may have a loss or a gain when you 
sell your shares. 
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by J.D. Cash, whose work has also ap- 
peared in the antigovernment press. In 
Cash’s interview, Howe says she learned 
that Mahon and Strassmeir (whom she 
claimed she “kinda had a relationship 
with”) were casing the Murrah Building 
and two other federal buildings. In Cash’s 
account, Howe insisted she had reported 
this to the ATF. 

Sources in the Federal Government 
admit that Howe was a paid atr informant 
in Elohim City from August 1994 until 
March 1995, but they say her 38 surrepti- 
tious tapes contained no evidence of a 
bombing conspiracy in the works. Only 
when she was debriefed two days after the 
bombing, government sources say, did she 
claim that Mahon and Strassmeir had dis- 
cussed bombing government buildings. 
Agents familiar with the interview consid- 
ered her answer speculative; in any case, 
she offered no additional details. 

Government sources say that Howe’s 
tapes didn’t even provide evidence for 
busting Strassmeir or Mahon on weapons 
charges. In autumn 1994, Howe invited 
Strassmeir and other Elohim residents to 
her apartment in Tulsa. She asked them to 
paint three unarmed grenades orange and 
green like Halloween pumpkins. They 
obliged. But when she asked them to help 
her arm the grenades, they refused, as Ma- 
hon says he later did too. “I knew she was 
bent,” he says. “She was the one always 
talking about killing and bombing,” in an 
attempt, he contends, to entrap others at 
the compound. 

Howe's charges, if they are substantiat- 
ed, may bolster McVeigh’s defense. But it 
is unclear if his lawyer Stephen Jones will 
risk calling her to the stand. Her testimony 
could be effectively attacked by prosecu- 
tors, citing ATF records that show she was 
fired as an informant because of erratic be- 
havior and unreliability. Still, Jones be- 
lieves the government has proof that 
Strassmeir and Mahon were involved in a 
bombing plot and was “obligated” to dis- 
close it. At any rate, in the wake of recent 
reports about faulty FB lab procedures, the 
government does not need Howe’s tales to 
muddy the case. 

In Elohim City “Grandpa” Millar de- 
plores the entire episode, saying it is an- 
other opportunity for the media to be- 
smirch Christian Identity. The settlement 
has been declared off limits to the press. 
But speaking from the front seat of the 
Lincoln parked in the rain-drenched grav- 
el of a country-store parking lot near the 
settlement, Millar says he would welcome 
Howe back. “It was not unusual for unsta- 
ble people to seek us out,” he says. “The 
Church of Jesus Christ exists for such peo- 
ple.” And so, apparently, does Elohim 
City. —With reporting by Patrick E. Cole/ 
Tulsa and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Belated Outrage for Girl X 


A child raped in a Chicago housing project got 
none of the press lavished on a rich white victim 


IRL X WAS LIKE A LOT OF YOUNG 
kids in her neighborhood. Relatives 
say the nine-year-old liked to play, 
skate and tutor younger students. 
Her favorite subjects at school were math 
and English. And she would frequently go 
up and down the stairs to visit her grand- 
mother, Zater Bolhar, who lived just a few 
floors away in the same apartment build- 
ing. But Girl X’s neighborhood is the par- 
tially vacant Cabrini-Green housing project 
on Chicago’s near North Side, and the 
child’s current anonymity is an apt symbol 
for the forgotten lives—and forgotten 
crimes—in this desolate inner-city area. 
On January 9, Girl X was found raped, 


= 





HELPING HANDS: After local black leaders like Beverly Reed 
called attention to the nine-year-old’s plight, donations poured in 


beaten and poisoned in the seventh-floor 
stairwell. She was unconscious and foam- 
ing at the mouth, her panties shoved down 
to her knees. Her T shirt had been used to 
strangle her, and gangster-style graffiti was 
scrawled on her abdomen in black ink. 
While the country focused on the case of 
another brutalized child—this one a privi- 
leged little beauty queen in Colorado— 
public outrage over the comatose Girl X 
was at first virtually nil. 

To the media and the general public, 
the fascination with the JonBenet Ramsey 
case makes a certain sense. There are the 
mysterious details of the crime, the near 
silence of the Boulder police department 
and the unusual behavior of the girl's 
wealthy parents. And, of course, there are 
all those pageant pictures available to feed 
the nightly TV-news machine. But others 
see an injustice here: a fixation with the vi- 


| olence that rarely befalls members of rich 











or famous families—the JonBenets or En- 
nis Cosbys of the world—and a glossing 
over of the more pervasive violence 
sweeping through the lives of the poor. 
“No one is surprised when an underclass 
kid is raped or killed,” says Patrick Mur- 
phy, the Cook County Public Guardian. “I 
think we expect these kids to get killed. It’s 
not that people don’t care. It’s that they 
yawn. Whereas if it’s a blond-haired, blue- 
eyed kid, they all go crazy. I’ve seen it a 
million times.” 

Marv Dyson, president of wGcl, a popu- 
lar black-oriented radio station in the city, 
first read about Girl X in a local black news- 
paper. “She had been forgotten by the mass 
media,” Dyson says. “It’s 
not a big story. This kind 
of thing goes on in hous- 
ing projects all over the 
country.” Only as some 
local community and 
church leaders got in- 
volved and Louis Far- 
rakhan came to pray at 
her bedside did Girl X’s 
plight come to the atten- 
tion of the mainstream 
Chicago press. “The 
Cabrini-Green rape 
would be widely known 
had the victim been 
white,” wrote reporter 
Lee Bey in the Chicago 
Sun-Times on January 
25. “Then it would have been news. Some 
legislator would have pushed for tougher 
laws against the brutalizers of children.” 
While Cabrini-Green is slated for demoli- 
tion, thousands of children still live in fright- 
ening circumstances. “I’m scared,” says Ta- 
tiana Chatman, ll, who lives ina nearby 
building. “I don’t even like to walk past 
strange men. They look at you. They just 
keep looking at you. Then they disappear, 
and then you see them again.” 

Station wec1 parked a mobile studio 
outside Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
where Girl X remains, and Dyson 
launched a 16-hour, on-air fund-raising 
drive that along with other efforts has 
yielded a staggering $200,000. The pro- 
ceeds will go toward the child’s medical 
expenses. Girl X, meanwhile, is conscious 
but unable to speak. So far, police say, they 
have no suspects. —By Elizabeth Gleick. 
Reported by Julie Grace/Chicago 
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A Call 
To Nurse 


A pilot who breast-feeds 
wants to quit the Army. 
Should it let her go? 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





OR ARMY LIEUT. EMMA CUEVAS, THERE 
used to be nothing to compare with 
the thrill of skimming the treetops of 
Panama at 160 m.p.h. in a 10-ton, 50- 
ft. Black Hawk helicopter. That was before 
she discovered the slower-motion joy of 
nursing her 21-Ib., nine-month-old daugh- 


ter Isabella. Since then Cuevas has twice | 


asked the Army to let her leave the service, 
arguing that a pilot's demanding schedule 
has made it impossible for her to breast- 
feed her daughter properly. The Army says 
no, explaining that Cuevas made a deal 
when she became a cadet at West Point. 
U.S. taxpayers spent $500,000 educating 
her at the academy and at pilot training 
school in exchange for her pledge to stay 
in uniform until May 2000. In the recent 
downsizing years, the Army has let many 
in her 1993 class renege 
on that deal, but not the pi- 
lots. That’s because when 
it comes to these soldiers, 
who are in short supply, 
the Army is holding on just 
as tightly as Isabella. 

This week Cuevas’ 
husband, Jeff Blaney, also 
a lieutenant, who graduat- 
ed from West Point the 
same year as his wife, 
plans to sue the Army on 
behalf of Isabella in feder- 
al district court in Wash- 
ington. The draft of his 
complaint asserts that his 
daughter is being denied nothing less 
than “a constitutional right to breast-feed 
by having her mother impounded by the 
government.” Attached affidavits from 
pediatricians say Isabella will grow up 
healthier if she drinks her mother’s milk 
until she is two. Cuevas doesn’t want her 
baby drinking formula and is unable to 
pump enough breast milk to feed her. 
“Breast-feeding is the healthiest way to 
feed a baby,” Cuevas says. “Isabella’s not 
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FAMILY MATTER: Isabella and her mom on base in Panama 


in the military, so why should the Army 
deny her this?” 

This clash between childbearing and 
choppers is the latest wrinkle in the mili- 
tary’s painful efforts to integrate women 
into its ranks. Yet unlike the recent Army 
sexual-harassment charges that seek to 
squash boorish and sometimes illegal be- 
havior, this case will test just how far the 
Army can stretch the rules 
for women—and whether 
that’s a good idea. Any rul- 
ing that forces the Army to 
show more flexibility to its 
new mothers could also 
bring changes in the way 
the military deploys them— 
changes that could be a set- 
back for hard-won gains in 
the fight to make women 
full partners in military 
roles, including combat. 


her male commander, 
Cuevas, who served 15 
months ferrying troops 


around the Panamanian jungle, is working 
these days as a trainer at Panama's Fort 
Kobbe, where her husband is also sta- 
tioned in an engineering unit. Cuevas goes 
home from work for 2/2 hours at midday to 
nurse her daughter. But when Isabella be- 
comes hungry earlier than usual, she cries 
until her mother, alerted by the baby sitter, 
rushes home to feed her. Cuevas has begun 
feeding her baby solid food, but Isabella 
obviously still needs to suckle. “When I 
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With the blessing of 


have duty or fly at night,” 
> Cuevas told her comman- 
der, “the baby cries for 
« hours.” Distraught over 
2 such episodes, Cuevas re- 
® cently paid a colleague $50 
2 to take her place on a 24- 
hour duty shift. 

Many military couples 
in demanding posts prac- 
tice birth control until they 
are reassigned. Emma and 
Jeff, both 25, concede they 
didn’t. While both were 
driven to succeed in the 
military—they fell in love at 
West Point and married in 
1994—Cuevas says the focus 
of her life shifted from 
chopper to child after she 
became pregnant. Cuevas 
says she joined the Army to 
“defend the country” in 
event of war butisn’t willing 
to forsake her child during 
peacetime. Her husband 
agrees, “It’s real neat that 
my wife flies helicopters,” 
he says. “But the Army would be better off by 
giving Emma a break so she could take care 
of Isabella the way she feels she should.” 

The Army today has a simple materni- 
ty policy: six weeks off and it’s back to 
work, Unlike the Coast Guard, the Army 
does not give a new parent the option of an 
unpaid leave. Cuevas wants to finish her 
commitment in the reserves, but if the 
Army won't allow it, she wants to transfer 
out of her pilot's slot. 

Military officials say Cuevas’ request is 
unprecedented, and fear that granting it 
will seriously undermine the military’s s) 
tem of mandatory commitments. Surpris- 
ingly, that’s also the view of most of Cuevas’ 
female colleagues. “Her selfishness,” says 
Major Mary Finch, an Army helicopter pi- 
lot who attended West Point a decade be- 
fore Cuevas, “is a disgrace to women in the 
military.” Finch too is married to an Army 
officer and is the mother of two daughters, 
ages five and three. She breast-fed them 
during her six weeks’ maternity leave and 
then put them on formula. “This is playing 
right into the hands of those who believe 
there is a natural conflict between mother- 
hood and military service,” Finch says. 

But Cuevas doesn’t see it that way. 
“Just as women deserve maternity leave, 
they deserve to be able to feed their chil- 
dren,” she says. “The more we sacrifice our 
families for the military, the weaker our 
families—and our country—become.” The 
question is whether Isabella’s claim on her 
mother weakens the Army’s budding claim 
on future female flyers everywhere. i 














It Breaks a Village 


A Montana landmark has brought folks together for 80 years. So why move it? 


By WALTER KIRN 








N THE PICKUPS AND CARS IN LIV- 
ingston, Montana, a bowlegged- 
cowboy town of slightly more than 
6,000 notable for a giant rock for- 
mation allegedly resembling a sleep- 
ing Jesus, a popular bumper sticker declares, 
THERE ISN*T MUCH TO SEE IN ASMALL TOWN, 
BUT YOU SURE DO HEAR A LOT. And the place 
in Livingston where you mostly hear it— 
rumors about layoffs at the lumber mill, fish- 
ing reports on the nearby Yellowstone Riv- 
er—is the downtown post 
office. The 1914 beaux eo. 
arts sandstone edifice, Livin 
surrounded by coffee 
shops, saddleries and 
movie theaters that have 
survived the town’s 
trend toward franchised 
sprawl, is a kind of com- 
munal hitching post. 
“It's so much more 
than where you get your 
mail,” says John Fryer, 
proprietor of a dry-goods 
store established by his 
great-grandfather. “It’s 
the anchor of our business 
district, the place where 
you meet your neighbors. 
Our heart and soul.” 
Livingston’s heart is 
set to be transplanted, 
and the body politic is 
feeling the knife. Last 
November the U.S. Post- 
al Service rode into town with an abrupt 
announcement: the post office was leaving 
the central site it had occupied for 80 
years, preferably for a car-friendly loca- 
tion amid the strip malls and burger 


joints out of town. “They met with us on | 


a Tuesday,” says stunned city-council 
member Caron Cooper. “On Wednesday 
there was an ad in the paper soliciting 
bids for land.” Dan Glick, a community 
activist, is peeved: “Those people gave us 
more say on whether the Elvis stamp 
would show the new Elvis or the old Elvis 
than they did on the future of our town.” 

Livingston is not alone. America’s polit- 
ical catchphrase of the hour is “community 
building,” yet the U.S. Postal Service seems 
to have lost the message in the mail. In cities 
and towns from Maine to Wyoming, the sto- 


ry is the same: remote, often arrogant Postal 
Service officials swooping down to summar- 
ily relocate what to many heartland resi- 
dents is the secular equivalent of steepled 
white chapels. It’s as if the feds raided 
Mayberry to cart away the barbershop. 

“It’s a major problem,” says Richard 
Moe, president of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. “Downtowns are 
the key to communities’ viability, and 
these post offices are the key to the down- 
towns. When you close one or move one, 
the effects are devastating.” 


Ask Mayor Terry Overmyer of Fre- 
mont, Ohio, who has been battling the 
Postal Service for two years in hopes of qui- 
eting the giant sucking sound of outlying 
megamalls and superstores. “They wanted 
to move our post office out by the Wal- 
Mart. We offered them whole city blocks 
downtown, but they just ignored us.” 

The peasants’ cries have reached the 





MEETING PLACE: Patrons pick up conversation along with the mail 


castle, though it’s questionable whether | 


they've been heard. On a National Public 
Radio call-in program, a ticked-off citizen of 
Castine, Maine, (whose downtown P.O. was 
spared last year after cBs’s This Morning 
took up its cause) chewed out Postmaster 
General Marvin Runyon: “Doesn't the 
Postal Service have some kind of obligation 
not to rip small communities apart?” Run- 
yon, a former auto-company executive, re- 
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sponded with executive generalities con-* 
cerning aging buildings and population: 
growth, then effectively reversed himself. = 
“It is not our business to be closing down * 
small post offices,” he said. “Our inten-= 
tion is to keep them open.” 

Runyon should tell that to the folks in 
Livingston, where the fight has reached a 
pitch that rivals last year’s Freemen stand- 
off. In December, volunteers stood outside 
the post office in subzero weather and 
gathered 1,500 signatures on an antimove 
petition. Regional officials in Denver took 
notice. Postponing the de- 
cision to relocate, the Post- 
al Service hired a market- 
research firm to conduct a 
telephone survey. How- 
ever, Cooper and others 
found it insultingly bi- 
ased—not a sincere sam- 
pling of opinion but the 
basis for a_ slick p.r. 
offensive. 

The poll’s results and 
the statements of postal of- 
ficials bear out Cooper's 
cynicism. Though the sur- 
vey found that a majority 
of residents want to keep 
their post office downtown 
(including 79% of the se- 
nior citizens, who tend to 
walk there), postal spokes- 
man Robin Wright dis- 
misses the stay-putters as 
“emotional” and says the 
poll “is a private kind of 
deal” to “help us with our strategy.” An in- 
ternal Postal Service document makes this 
“strategy” as plain as bureaucratic double- 
speak can be: “Provide a clearer identifica- 
tion of the ‘real’ underlying concerns by the 
antimove advocates, along with compen- 
satory responses designed to diffuse them.” 

When it comes to the Postal Service, 
building a bridge to the 21st century ap- 
parently means burning countless bridges 
to the past. Livingston won't have to wait 
much longer to see which side of this 
canyon it ends up on. According to Wright, 
the decision is expected to be made by next 
Monday. In the meantime, thousands of lo- 
cals are hoping the movie marquee across 
the street from their beloved post office 
isn’t a grim coincidence. In stark black 
capital letters, it reads, THE RELIC. tT] 
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Learning 
To Eam 


A survey verifies huge 
boomer-to-buster shifts 
By MARGOT HORNBLOWER 


NCE UPON A TIME BOYS AND GIRLS 
went to college to learn the meaning 
of life. They ruminated on Kierke- 
gaard and Kant, dealt with existential 
dilemmas, argued over war, the Bomb and 
whether to protest or not to protest. “Thir- 


ty years ago,” recalls Alexander Astin, a | 


professor of education at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, “students were 
preoccupied with questions such as “What 
is life all about?’ and “Who is God?’” 

Once upon a time is over. A study re- 
leased last week by UCLA and the American 
Council on Education compares the atti- 
tudes of 9 million freshmen who have an- 
swered questionnaires on 1,500 campuses 
over the past three decades. In 1967, 82% of 
entering students said it was “essential” or 
“very important ” to “develop a meaningful 


philosophy of life’—making that the top | 


goal of college freshmen. Today that objec 
tive ranks sixth, endorsed by only 42% of 
students. Conversely, in 1967 less than half 
of freshmen said that to be “very well off fi- 
nancially” was “essential” or “very impor- 
tant.” Today it is their top goal, endorsed by 
74%. Idealism and materialism, says Astin, 
who has directed the surveys since their 
creation, “have basically traded places.” 
Today there is a convergence in the 
goals of men and women. Three decades 
than half of female freshmen 
planned to get a graduate degree. Now near- 
ly 68% of women plan to get higher degrees, 
vs. 65% of males. Thirty years ago, men were 
nine times more likely to want to be lawyers. 
Today there is less than half a percent differ- 
ence. Among freshmen who want to be doc- 
tors and dentists, females outnumber males. 
Feminist values are now entrenched. 
“It is hard to believe that in 1967 fully two- 
thirds of men agreed with the statement 
‘The activities of married women are best 
confined to the home and family,’” Astin re- 
marks. Today that has dropped to 31%. But 
a gender gap persists: only 19% of female 
freshmen agree. University of South Caroli- 
na professor John Gardner, head of the Na- 
tional Resource Center for the Freshman 
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Year Experience, laments that the survey 
also confirms how “women have taken on 
some of our worst habits. They smoke and 
drink more—binge drinking has become 
their problem too.” Thirty years ago, male 
freshmen were nearly 50% more likely to be 
frequent smokers. Today more females 
than males smoke frequently—about 16%, 
vs. 13%. A point of divergence: only 31.9% 
of women, vs. 53.8% of men, agree that “if 
two people really like each other, it’s all 
right for them to have sex, even if they've 
known each other only a very short time.” 
Freshmen who reported feeling “over- 
whelmed” nearly doubled, from 16% in 1985 
to nearly 30% in 1996. As a result of such 
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anxieties, says Gardner, “students today are 
practical and grade grubbing.” Many schol- 
ars blame economic insecurity for the 
change. Says James Spring, associate admis- 
sions director at the State University of New 
York at Binghamton: “As a student in the 
60s, | could think about my philosophy of life 
because I didn’t worry about getting a job.” 
Indeed, those who report a “major concern” 
that they will lack funds to complete college 
jumped from less than 9% three decades ago 
to 18% now. Still, there are positives. Today's 
freshmen, says Gardner, “hold down jobs af- 
ter school and volunteer in community ser- 
vice as much as ever. We don’t recognize 
their fine qualities enough.” a 
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Before she died in Auschwitz, she put $350,000 in Swiss 
banks. Her son Leslie Gabor is trying to recover the money 


They died in Vienna. Their grandson is suing Swiss banks for 
the business and property the Nazis took 


She also died in Auschwitz, but her brother escaped a labor 
camp and survived to make a claim for stolen property 


Husband and wife, they died in Auschwitz. Their daughter 
cannot get access to the Swiss accounts they held 








The effort to recover Jewish assets deposited in Swiss banks before and during 
the war has grown into a bitter crusade that dredges up the horrors of the past 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY 








WHAT A THOUGHTLESS SWISS DIPLOMAT CAME TO 
call nothing less than a “war” against his country 
started with little things. A gold ring. A novel. A 
chair. Before long, a chain reaction of seemingly dis- 
connected events, an assortment of powerful per- 


sonalities and a series of Swiss blunders culminated in a moral cru- 
sade to track down stolen wealth hidden away inside the vaults of 
Zurich and restore it to the victims of the Holocaust. The proximate 
cause was money, but the soul-searing intent of the men and 


women who set the hunt in motion was to 
peel back the veil time had cast over the 
evils of Nazism and expose the truth. 

For Bert Linder, now 85, it began the day 
in 1942 when the Nazis took his gold wed- 
ding ring. It was such a mean little gesture 
as they separated him from his loved ones. 
The Auschwitz ovens later claimed his wife 
and 10-month-old son and four other family 
members. Linder was one of only 2,000 to 
leave that charnel house alive, and so, he 


says, “my life was meant for something.” 

The idea to get money back from 
Switzerland’s bankers, who bragged about 
their neutrality even while taking gold 
stolen, like Linder’s ring, from the Jews, 
came to the California resident last July as 
he visited Austria on a lecture tour. In Vi- 
enna he read about how much looted Nazi 
wealth remained in Swiss banks and how 
others were trying to retrieve funds 
deposited for safekeeping there. 
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Linder, now rich enough not to worry, 
wondered instead about the poorest sur- 
vivors struggling to get along, the ones 
without big Swiss bank accounts from the 
old days. “I thought, Why shouldn’t this 
money be got for all Holocaust victims?” he 
says, and so he hired a lawyer to investi- 
gate, then threatened to sue the banks if 
they did not create a reparations fund. The 
banks were “negative, negative, negative.” 

But Linder is nothing if not tenacious 
how else would he have come out of 
Auschwitz alive—and he made himself the 
bane of the banks. The Swiss press dubbed 
him David against Goliath. His lawyer 
bombarded the banks with letters and 
warned of lawsuits, but action was held up 
when one bank after another came forward 
with a promise to contribute to a fund. “My 
friends tell me enough is enough. But 
enough is not enough. The Swiss have the 


BOOTY: The gold wedding rings from victims 
at the Buchenwald concentration camp 


audacity to keep this money that does not 
belong to them and to make money with it. 
It should go back to the Jewish people.” 

For New Yorker Naomi Weisz Nagel, 
56, the story began with precious coded 
letters miraculously smuggled out of 
Czechoslovakia by her parents in 1943. An 
aunt who survived the war showed her 
how the letters contained the numbers of a 
secret Swiss account disguised as a tele- 
phone number. But when she and her aunt 
tried to retrieve the money from a Basel 
bank after the war, officials said there were 
no records of the account. “Despite our 
specific identification of an account num- 
ber at a specific bank, despite having hired 
a Swiss lawyer, the bank refused to return 
my family’s money,” says Nagel 

Leslie Gabor’s mother trusted a per- 
sonal code too. She started sending money 
to Swiss banks from Bercel, Hungary, in 
1940, noting the account numbers and 
bank names on the bottom of a dining- 
room chest and underneath a kitchen cab- 
inet. Transferring funds three times a year, 
she had amassed about $100,000 by 1943. 
In 1944 Gabor’s mother, brother and sister 
were transported to Auschwitz. Gabor and 
his father escaped, but when they reached 
the family house, everything was gone. “All 
the furniture had been removed by the 
Germans. We no longer had the names and 
numbers of the Swiss accounts.” Now Ga- 
bor, 80, who lives in Lawrence, New York, 
cannot afford the 300 Swiss frances re 
quired by Switzerland to process a claim 
for those who live outside the country. 


EW YORK CITY RESIDENT 
Rudolphine Schlinger says 
she too has proof her husband 
William had Swiss bank ac- 
counts. The wealthy furrier 
had made deposits before and 
during the war from his home 
in Versoix, Switzerland. But 
he died in 1985 without having retrieved 
the funds. Then a December 1996 article in 
the newspaper Jewish Week listed his ac- 
count at Swiss Bank Corp. At a hearing last 
week in New York City attended by a rep- 
resentative from the bank, the 89-year-old 
widow appealed directly for restitution. 
“To you, sir, I ask, rather I demand, that 
you tell me what happened to my hus- 
band’s money.” 

Now nearing the end of their lives, in 
one last attempt to win restitution of what 
they believe is rightfully theirs, Nagel, Ga- 
bor and Schlinger have joined 12,000 
Holocaust survivors in a $20 billion class 
action filed last October against four Swiss 
banks for the recovery of dormant accounts 
and looted property. Their suit—and the 
high-profile crusade by Jewish organiza- 
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tions, American politicians 
and Swiss activists—has in- 
spired an unprecedented 
search through the darkest 
passages of 20th century his- 
tory. 


FOR ISRAEL SINGER IT 
started with a book. In 1994 
he chanced to read a Paul 
Erdman novel, The Swiss Ac- 
count, that alluded to Allen 
Dulles’ wartime role as 
America’s top spy in neutral 
Switzerland. The hints of un- 
savory Swiss behavior en- 
ticed the ordained rabbi and 
former political science pro- 
fessor from New York City 
into reading a biography of 
Dulles, which made ref- 
erence to a U.S. intelligence 
operation code-named Proj- 
ect Safehaven. Its mission: to 
track down Nazi gold and 
loot being smuggled out of 
the Third Reich. 

Papers dealing with the 
project had begun to be de- 
classified after the requisite 
50 years, and Singer was fas- 
cinated by the possibility of 
digging into such secret gov- 
ernment files. At least 130 
members of his family were 


cd 


ate. 


100 TONS OF GOLD 


This hoard of looted Nazi bullion, which would today be worth 
$2 billion, was found by General George Patton's forces in the 
last days of the war in a salt mine near Merkers, Germany 


killed by the German ma- 
chine in a single day. “They 
can’t bring people 
back,” he says, “but they can 
at least give back to my moth- 
er, in her 80s, her wealth, her 
history and her standing.” 


those 


SENATOR ALFONSE D'AMATO 
The hearings last year before his Senate banking committee 
greatly embarrassed the gnomes of Zurich and brought world 
attention to the campaign to get financial restitution 


EDGAR BRONFMAN 
At first the head of the World Jewish Congress received 
insulting rebuffs, but he continued to push hard to get the 
Swiss bankers to open up their records and their vaults 


Singer asked his boss at the 
World Jewish Congress in 
New York for permission to begin an in- 
vestigation of the Swiss accounts and got 
the go-ahead. 

The boss was Edgar Bronfman. Heir to 
the Seagram spirits business, he had devot- 
ed his early years to building the company 
founded by his father into a multibillion- 
dollar empire. Only when his ardently 
Zionist father died in 1971 did Edgar redis- 
cover his faith. For the past 20 years, he has 
expended much of his formidable energy 
and much of his time on the activities of the 
World Jewish Congress. Bronfman first 
transformed the relatively passive fund- 
raising charity into a prime mover of Jew- 
ish causes. He has personally bankrolled 
much of the organization’s work and used 
his stature to force recognition of Jewish 
rights as he sees them. Bronfman champi- 
oned the campaign to make the former So- 
viet Union permit Russian Jews to emi- 
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grate, and he almost single-handedly end- 
ed the career of Kurt Waldheim, once U.N. 
Secretary-General, then President of Aus- 
tria, for alleged war crimes. “Part of my life 
and part of the things that I want out of 
life,” he says, “is to be a Jewish leader.” 
What turned this courtly, resolute advo- 
cate into the point man for reclaiming Jew- 
ish assets from Switzerland was a chair—or, 
more precisely, the lack of a chair. On Sept. 
12, 1995, Bronfman went with Singer to a 
meeting in Bern. They wanted to ask the 
Swiss Bankers Association to investigate the 
dormant accounts of Holocaust 
Without offering their visitors a seat, the 
bankers began to dictate their terms. They 
proposed turning over $32 million discov- 
ered in 774 Jewish accounts since the war 
and suggested that that would close the mat- 
ter for good. “I don’t think it occurred to 
them that there was not a chair,” recalls 


victims. 





Bronfman. “From my viewpoint, you do not 
treat people that way.” 
That incivility, especially from a coun- 
try he considered honorable and sophisti- 
cated, helped spur Bronfman into a relent- 
less campaign. “They had bought off groups 
before, and this was just a bigger bribe,” he 
says. “I realized what they really wanted us 
to do was to take the money and run.” 
Instead Bronfman went to Washington 
and had lunch with New York Senator Al- 
fonse D'Amato. The Republican from Long 
Island was down in the polls back home, un- 
der fire for his partisan assaults on President 
Clinton’s ethics, desperate for an issue that 
would refurbish his image. Bronfman 
brought him a heaven-sent gift certain to 
appeal to his large bloc of Jewish voters. 
When Bronfman told him about the Swiss 
banks’ stalling, D'Amato offered public 
hearings by his Senate banking committee. 








With the in-your-face D’Ama- 
= toaboard, the war was about to 
» begin in earnest. 


= TWO WEEKS AGO, THE SWISS 

capitulated. A little. First the 
2 major banks announced they 
2 would create a $70 million 
humanitarian fund for the re- 
maining survivors of the 
Holocaust and families of 
- victims. Then the Swiss gov- 
- ernment said it would over- 
- see the fund, but would not 
commit any public money 
until its investigation, headed 
= by former U.S. Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Paul Volck- 
> er, had been completed. 

The American-led cru- 
sade for financial restitution 
and a fresh reading of history 
has by no means reached its 
end. In April, Under Secre- 
tary for International Trade 
Stuart Eizenstat will unveil a 
potentially explosive exami- 
nation of American wartime 
records, including the con- 
troversial U.S. role in tracing 
Nazi assets, 

This is not the first time 
the U.S. has sought to account 
for all the gold bars the Nazis 
looted from occupied coun- 
tries, the Jewish assets seized, 
the jewelry, gold dental fill- 
ings and wedding 
wrenched from concentra- 
tion-camp victims. As early 
as 1943, when Washington 
launched Project Safehaven 
to locate the Nazi plunder 
and find out where it was go- 
ing, the U.S. knew most of it was entering 
Switzerland. That year, spymaster Dulles 
warned the Swiss government that much of 
the 100 tons of gold bullion the Reichsbank 
was selling for Swiss francs was stolen. 
Eventually, Safehaven agents concluded 
that some $6 billion in Nazi assets had been 
transferred into Switzerland from 1938 to 
1945 under cover of bank-secrecy laws. 

Now that the paperwork from Project 
Safehaven has finally been unsealed, mem- 
os among the nearly two tons of documents 
provide damning evidence of how long, 
how closely and how lucratively Swiss 
banks collaborated with the Nazis. 
> Dec. 10, 1941. The British embassy in 
Washington warns the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment that “every leading member of 
the governing groups in all the Axis coun- 
tries have funds in Switzerland. Some have 
fortunes.” 


rings 
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> An undated document identifies an ac- 
count held for Hitler in Switzerland for 
royalties from Mein Kampf. 

> An undated paper cites the 300,000- 
franc Swiss account of Hitler's tailor. 

> July 10, 1944. President Franklin Roo- 
sevelt gets a classified report from William 
Donovan, chief of the Office of Strategic 
Services, calling his attention to the per- 
sonal friendship between senior Swiss and 
Nazi central-bank officials and a deal they 
had arranged. Each month, Switzerland 
promised to purchase 6,000 kg of German 
gold, which the Reich was using to buy 
Swiss ball bearings. Roosevelt’s reply: “We 
ought to block the Swiss participation in 
saving the skins of rich or prominent Ger- 
mans.” But Roosevelt took no action. 

> An undated paper records the debriefing 
of a certain Dr, Landwehr, who had direct- 
ed the Nazi foreign-exchange department. 
“Dr. Landwehr estimates that all in all, the 
sum of German assets which passed into 
Switzerland amounted to at least 15 billion 
reichsmarks,” said the report. “Landwehr 
dismissed with an ironic smile the Swiss 
estimate of 1 billion reichsmarks.” 

Nevertheless, in 1946, the tripartite 
gold treaty accepted a total of only $60 mil- 
lion in gold as Switzerland’s payment in 
full of Nazi loot. Britain, France and the 
U.S. further decided the money would be 
given back only to German-occupied coun- 
tries, not to individual claimants. 

Israel Singer packed his briefcase with 
Safehaven documents when he and Bronf- 
man flew to Bern in September 1995. One 
by one, he laid them on the table before of- 
ficials of the Swiss Bankers Association, 
charting a trail of the banks’ complicity. 
Singer and Bronfman insisted the bankers 
come clean about their role, restoring Jew- 
ish funds to Holocaust survivors. But, re- 
calls Singer, “they stonewalled us,” offering 
merely the $32 million found in 774 dor- 
mant accounts. 

Bronfman told the Swiss he had not 
come to Bern to talk about money; he had 
come to talk about process. He wanted to 
work with the Swiss on a new survey of ex- 
actly how many Jewish accounts had exist- 
ed and how the money left could be re- 
turned to rightful owners. Finally the two 
sides agreed to set up an audit, then discuss 
a final resolution. In the meantime, the 
process would be kept quiet. 

But on Feb. 7, 1996, the bankers broke 
the confidentiality agreement and pub- 
licized a long, detailed Swiss view of 
the problem. Immediately afterward, the 
World Jewish Congress issued a statement 
debunking the Swiss declaration. “I was 
furious,” says Bronfman. “I had just been 
talking to 500 Jews in Jerusalem who asked 
me what was going on. I said I couldn't tell 
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them anything because we had agreed 
with the Swiss not to have any publicity. 
Then their statement came out. I think it 
was written out of anger and bad judgment 
on their part. I stopped trusting them.” 

The quiet war gave way to public bat- 
tles, and Bronfman wasn't finished enlisting 
political help. On April 8, a day before he 
was to testify at D’Amato’s hearing, Bronf- 
man invited Hillary Rodham Clinton to his 
New York apartment for a fund-raising 
lunch. That morning, New York magazine 
had published a story on the search for Jew- 
ish money in Swiss banks. Bronfman 
ripped the pages out and gave them to Clin- 
ton. “Will you please read these?” he said. 
“You will understand how important it is 
that I see your husband tomorrow.” Clinton 
scanned the article and asked, “Swiss 
banks, do you think you can do anything 
about them?” Bronfman looked her in the 
eye and replied, “Yes, Mrs. Clinton. With 
your husband's help, I think we can.” 


HE NEXT AFTERNOON, BRONF- 
man met President Clinton in 
the White House. After the Jew- 
ish leader had described the 
Swiss bank issue, Clinton looked 
pensive. Then he said, “Edgar, if 
it is necessary, I will work with 
Senator D'Amato on legislation 
on this matter.” Moving fast, the President 
ordered Secretary Eizenstat to investigate 
the U.S. archives. With the ammunition 
Singer and D'Amato had dug out of the 
Safehaven trove, emotional Senate hearings 
in April and again last October matched tes- 
timony from Holocaust survivors with hard 
evidence of Swiss service to the Reich. 

The Swiss banks mounted a weak de- 
fense. In May they agreed to set up a com- 
mission to examine Jewish accounts, head- 
ed by American banker Volcker, then said 
the investigation would take five years. 
“Holocaust survivors can’t wait five years,” 
snapped D'Amato. By early February, New 
York lawmakers proposed kicking Swiss 
banks out of the state if they failed to open 
their banks to local auditors searching for 
Jewish accounts. New York's Governor 


warned that Swiss banks could lose their | 


operating licenses, and the state comptrol- 
ler halted overnight deposits in Swiss 
banks. New York's city council threatened 
to bar official deposits in Swiss banks until 
Holocaust victims were compensated. 

On Feb. 4, the U.S., Britain and France 
froze the distribution of $68 million in gold 
bars they still hold from the Nazi hoard. It 
is the last portion of the spoils retrieved by 
the Allies after the war and was supposed 
to be parceled out to the remaining nations 
that claim it. Bronfman advised Clinton to 
suspend any action until the three Allies 
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decide whether this gold—symbolically at 
least—was melted down from private Jew- 
ish assets rather than national treasuries 
and should be given to Holocaust victims. 

When the Big Three Swiss banks finally 
announced the Holocaust Memorial Fund 
on Feb. 5, reaction in the U.S. was tepid. 
“It’s an important step,” said D'Amato, “but 
nowhere near enough.” Singer cautiously 
praised the decision as “a new sign of en- 
tente cordiale,” but the World Jewish Con- 
gress considers the amount far too low. 
D'Amato was outraged that the Swiss 
wanted to manage the assets. “Why do you 
think the Swiss came forward,” he said, 
“because of the generosity of their heart 
and spirit, or because they realize there 
could be damaging consequences if they 
continue their intransigence?” 

The “war” will not end easily. 
D'Amato, riding a highly popular issue 
that has helped boost his standing in the 
polls, is already agitating to reopen the 
terms of the 1946 tripartite gold treaty, ar- 
guing that the Swiss lied about the much 
vaster sums they actually held. And the 
U.S. Administration doesn’t rule it out. 

Nor is D'Amato much moved by critics 
like Rolf Bloch, the main spokesman for 
Switzerland’s 18,000 Jews. “We are Jews in 
a Swiss way,” says Bloch. “We don’t want to 
blame all the Swiss or put them under as- 
sault.” A Jewish lawyer in Zurich represent- 
ing 20 people seeking information on 
wartime accounts considers D’Amato’s and 
Bronfman’s tactics counterproductive. “So 
aggressive, so hostile,” he says. “This bang- 
ing on the head is wrong, and it has pro- 
voked reaction. Now we are seeing signs of 
anti-Semitism in Switzerland.” 

Bronfman is not swayed by criticism 
either. “If we did not put pressure on them, 
nothing would have happened,” he says 
flatly. “I think about it. But Jews do not 
make anti-Semitism. Anti-Semites make 
anti-Semitism. If we are going to give them 
an excuse to yell at Jews, O.K. But there is 
a moral issue here,” he says with grave pas- 
sion, “and the issue is truth.” 

As Switzerland’s Bloch reminds, 
there is “no Ali Baba cave under the Swiss 
National Bank, filled with gold and jew- 
| els.” The dormant accounts will probably 

yield little cash, and how will anyone 
know how much of the $68 million in 
Nazi gold the Allies have left was taken 
from Jews rather than from national trea- 
suries? Whatever money is eventually 
deemed to belong to the Jews will never 
be more than a tiny fraction of what was 
taken so viciously from them. Something 
akin to the truth may well be all that is left 
to solace them. —Reported by Cathy Booth/ 
| Palm Springs, William Dowell and Elaine Rivera/ 
| New York and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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Many Jews sent their savings to 
Switzerland during the war. Now 
their families want the money back 


A PAIN 


Under pressure, the Swiss are 


By THOMAS SANCTON ZURICH 








NUMBER 45 BAHNHOF- 
strasse is an imposing 
building in central 
Zurich. Its monumen- 
tal columns are topped 
by the sculpted heads 
of a peasant patriot, a 
mother, the god Mercury and William Tell, 
the mythic Swiss hero. This secular temple 
is the main branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland. Inside, there are acres of red- 
dish brown Tessin marble. The ornate 
overhead moldings frame a 20-ft. by 30-ft. 
skylight. A uniformed guard approaches: 









FUL HISTORY 


rethinking their complex role in the Nazi era 


“Who are you? What are you doing? Iden- 
tification papers, please.” Is this brusque 
aggressiveness necessary? “I am only fol- 
lowing orders,” he says in German. 

Swiss banks have been following or- 
ders for the past 50 years. And for most of 
that time, one standing order has been to 
stall and stonewall when Holocaust sur- 
vivors ask about their dead relatives’ ac- 
counts. Passbook, please; death certificate, 
please; that’s the law; those are the orders. 

Now the orders are changing. Under 
pressure from home and abroad, two high- 
level commissions named by the Swiss 
government are examining the issues of 
Holocaust-era bank accounts; Swiss gold 
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their conscience—and account books—in 


| these closing years of the 20th century. The 


Swedish government has ordered a com- 
mission to look into its purchases of Nazi 
gold and the bank accounts of Jews who 
died in the war. The Bank of Portugal is ex- 
amining the origins of the nearly 300 tons 
of gold it bought from the Nazis. In France 
investigations are now under way to iden- 
tify confiscated Jewish properties owned 
by the city of Paris and stolen artworks held 
by the Louvre and other museums. 

The Swiss thought they had dealt with 
the past, at least in legal terms, through 
their 1946 agreement with the Allies to re- 
turn $60 million worth of gold that was be- 
lieved to have been looted by the Nazis 


| from the central banks of occupied states. 






















purchases and commerce with the Nazis; 
and the country’s less than hospitable 
treatment of Jewish and other refugees. 
The poking and prodding are forcing the 
Swiss into an uncomfortable bout of na- 
tional soul searching in which their image | 
as a proud neutral country—founder of the | 
Red Cross, defender of democratic values, | 
oasis of peace and multiethnic harmony— 
is being challenged by a more sinister im- 
age: that of a self-centered mercantile na- 
tion that prospered from its dealings with 
Hitler, showed little sympathy for his vic- 
tims and emerged unscathed from a con- 
flict that devastated its neighbors. 

The Swiss are not alone in examining 
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The issue of dormant private accounts first 
came up in 1962. Prompted by Jewish 
agencies and the state of Israel, the Swiss 
Bankers Association ordered its members 
to search for deposits abandoned by Holo- 
caust victims. The process netted a mere 
$7 million, and though only 26 of 500 
banks had bothered to respond at all, the 
bankers considered the matter settled. 
What shook them out of their compla- 
cency two years ago was the 50th anniver- 
sary of V-E day, when Swiss newspaper 
articles, TV talk shows and historical doc- 
umentaries launched a painful reappraisal 
of the country’s wartime role, Those looks 
back refuted the comfortable notion that 
half a million citizen-soldiers hunkered in 
their “Alpine Redoubt” had deterred a 
Nazi invasion. The forgotten truth was that 
Switzerland was safeguarded by its role as 
the Third Reich’s main money launderer 
and trading partner as well as a key arms 
supplier. “The main reason we kept our in- 
dependence is that people could do busi- 
ness with Switzerland and put their mon- 
ey here,” says a senior Swiss bank official. 
Switzerland’s defenders argued that the 
country had had no choice: it was sur- 
rounded by Nazi-controlled nations, and 
its overseas assets were frozen by the 
Allies. Moreover, they noted, neutral 
Switzerland also traded with the Allies and 


| allowed U.S. intelligence to operate out 


of Bern. 

But nothing tipped the moral balance 
more powerfully than the revelation that 
Switzerland had turned away 30,000 Jewish 
refugees from its borders, many of whom 
were handed directly to the Gestapo. The 
government even asked the Germans after 
1938 to stamp Jewish passports with a con- 
spicuous red J so Swiss border guards could 
more easily recognize them. The country 
did admit some 28,000 Jews but charged 
the Swiss Jewish community and other or- 
ganizations a head tax for their upkeep. 

It was the refugee episode that spurred 
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Kaspar Villiger, then president of 
the Swiss Confederation, to ex- 
press “deep regret at [our] unfor- 
givable errors,” at a V-E day 
memorial service in May 1995. 
“Countless Jews were sent to a 
certain death because they were 
denied access to Switzerland,” Vil- 
liger admitted. Foreign Minister 
Flavio Cotti pointedly added that 
“we must face the challenge of our 
history.” 

The job of overseeing the two 
investigations of Swiss liability has 
gone to Thomas Borer, 39, a career 
diplomat who formerly served in 
Washington, listens to Buddy Hol- 
ly records and is engaged to a for- 
mer Miss Texas. His fluent English 
and can-do spirit make him well 
equipped to deal with American 
critics, But these days Borer is feel- 
ing frustrated. “All we had done to 
contain the problem by last De- 
cember was destroyed by that re- 
grettable declaration,” he says. 

The declaration in question 
came late last year when outgoing 
Swiss Federal President Jean-Pas- 
cal Delamuraz accused the Ameri- 
can Jewish lobby of “ransom and 
blackmail” and charged that Swit- 
zerland’s detractors sought to “de- 
molish its financial center.” He 
added, “Sometimes I have to won- 
der if Auschwitz was in Switzer- 
land.” Delamuraz’s aides say he 
was angered by a report of Borer’s 
Dec. 9 meeting in New York City 
with World Jewish Congress lead- 
ers, who had threatened nine spe- 
cific anti-Swiss reprisals unless the 
government set up a $250 million Holo- 
caust fund within two months. Then last 
month, Switzerland’s ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Carlo Jagmetti, resigned after the 
publication of a leaked memo urging his 
government to “wage war” against allega- 
tions that the Swiss banks had failed to ac- 
count for the missing funds. 

But the most damaging blow to Swiss 
credibility came on the night of Jan. 9. 
During regular rounds at the main Union 
Bank of Switzerland office in Zurich, secu- 
rity guard Christoph Meili, 29, peeked into 
the shredding room. There he saw two 
carts full of documents waiting to be de- 
stroyed. Meili noticed that some of them 
concerned dealings with Germany during 
the 1940s, including sales of confiscated 
properties. All of them were protected by 
recent Swiss regulations forbidding the de- 
struction of any documents that might help 
clarify Switzerland’s wartime banking role. 

Meili, a devout Protestant who believes 
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Husband and wife both died in Auschwitz. Their 
granddaughter is trying to recover lost assets 


that God led him to the documents, made 
off with two large ledger books and pages 
from a third. He gave them to a Swiss Jew- 
ish organization, which then handed them 
over to the police. Immediately suspended 
from his job by the private security firm that 
employed him, Meili is now being investi- 
gated for violating bank-secrecy laws. Bank 
president Robert Studer insists that no 
Holocaust-related documents were de- 
stroyed but admits that the shredding was 
“clearly a mistake, and we have to take re- 
sponsibility for it.” Studer, whom a Swiss 
court found to have defamed Meili by pub- 
licly suggesting “other motives” for his ac- 
tion, now bemoans the incident as a “catas- 
trophe for our credibility.” 

Even if the banks and government now 
see the need to respond to Jewish de- 
mands, there is a lot of resentment on the 
part of ordinary Swiss citizens who feel un- 
fairly accused of collaborating with the 
Nazis. Says army veteran Daniel Besson, 
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Died in Auschwitz. Her daughter is now making a financial 
claim against Swiss banks 








77, of Vuarrens: “I bitterly regret 
the five winters I spent under 
arms during the war, with all the 
privations that involved, in order 
to guard that mountain of Jewish 
gold [in the Swiss banks]. If they 
want to revive the anti-Semitic 
sentiments of before the war, they 
couldn’t go about it any better.” 

The fear of such anti-Semitic 
backlash makes some Swiss Jews 
wish the Americans would back 
off a bit. “Many Swiss resent that 
they are made to feel guilty,” says 
Rolf Bloch, 66, president of the 
Swiss Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities. “If they are attacked in a 
collective way, they will react. 
One reaction is anti-Semitism. In 
Switzerland today, there is not as 
much anti-Semitism as in the ’30s. 
But it’s flaring up again.” 

“Jews are not our enemies,” 
says Borer. “Americans are not 
our enemies. Our history is not 
our enemy. But the way we deal or 
not with our own history—that 
could be the enemy.” It will be a 
difficult exercise, for the Swiss sel- 
dom probe their past. “I have 
spent 10 years in this govern- 
ment,” notes Foreign Minister 
Cotti, “and until last year no one, | 
mean no one, spoke of the funda- 
mental necessity of re-examining 
Swiss history. Now I realize this 
must be done because a country 
that has not really faced its past 
cannot decide its future.” 

The hardest part of facing 
history is accepting guilt—not as 
individuals but as a_ nation. 
“Switzerland never said, ‘We're sorry,’” 
says a Swiss banker. “We didn’t do the 
worst things, but we did things we are not 
proud of—awful things. No one today has 
any guilt relating to that time. But we 
must acknowledge that the Swiss made 
mistakes, say we're sorry, then make the 
proper gestures.” 

Inevitably the historical debate will 
lead to a questioning of Switzerland’s most 
quintessential institution: neutrality. One 
lesson of the wartime experience is that, in 
a conflict between good and evil, neutrali- 
ty is morally indefensible. In the post-cold 
war era neutrality seems both an anachro- 
nism and a source of isolation. “The world 
doesn’t need a neutral Switzerland any- 
more,” says Frank Meyer, publisher of the 
Ringier Press Group. Remembering 
Switzerland's dark past may have served 
the unintended purpose of preparing the 
nation for the future. With reporting by 
Pedro Hellmann/Bern and Robert Kroon/Geneva 





THE JUSTICE OF THE CALCULATOR 


A symmetrical deal: let the Swiss remember, so the world may begin forgetting 


By LANCE MORROW 





IS If BETTER TO REMEMBER OR TO FORGET? 
Forgetting—even without its sainted better 
half, forgiveness—is sometimes the only route 
to sanity. If only the Balkans, for example, 
could be enfogged by a massive forgetting. As 
it is, every generation of Serbs remembers, as 
if it were last Saturday, their defeat by the 
Turks at the Battle of Kosovo in the year 1389. The result has been 
centuries of self-renewing reciprocal atrocity between Serbs and 
Muslims. Massacre is the Balkan national flower. 

Among the Irish, a bardic genius for remembering, the griev- 
ances singing in the genes, has kept the kettle of sectarian 
vengeance boiling since the Battle of the Boyne in 1690. Israel be- 
came a state in 1948, and for 49 years Palestinian children have 
gone to sleep to stories of the nakba, the 
disaster, that destroyed the village, the 
fig, the olive, the Palestinian Eden from 
which nakba meant exile. Tribal memory 
is the plutonium of revenge. The mother 
shows her son the martyr-father’s bloody 
shirt and sings the song of blood feud: 
Make them pay. 

If that is what comes of keeping griev- 
ances green, what does one make of the 
constantly returning memory of the Holo- 
caust, of the refrain “Never forget! Never 
again!”? Specifically, what does one make 
now of the Jewish initiative to reopen the 
Swiss banks’ World War II books in order 
to recover Jewish money deposited there, 
in the snug, smug, neutral Alps, as Hitler's 
apocalypse descended? 

The range of reactions is interesting. 





There is the usual rolling of the eyes by the EBEKA 


kind of Anti-Semite Lite who regards any 
mention of the Holocaust (“Not again!”) as 
a bore and a kind of chronic blackmail, a 
moral collection racket. In an entirely different way, there are also 
Israelis who object to Holocaust remembering, because they think 
it a sign of weakness or at least of unproductive obsession. Some 
Jews who favor pressing the case against Swiss banks recall a bit- 
ter joke: in czarist Russia, two Jews are lined up against the wall to 
be shot; the captain of the firing squad asks if there is a last request. 
One Jew replies, “I believe I am entitled to a last cigarette”; the 
second whispers anxiously, “Max, don’t make trouble!” 

Distinctions are in order—the first being the distinction be- 
tween the blood feuder’s demand for revenge, atrocity for atroci- 
ty, and Elie Wiesel’s “Remember!” Night and day. The first wants 
murder. The second seeks to prevent murder. 

The case of the Swiss and the Holocaust plays interesting vari- 
ations on the theme of remembering and forgetting. The Swiss for 
decades have nestled complacently in the myth of their wartime 
virtue. They were neutral in their fastness. Their mountains and 
their citizen army kept the Germans off and preserved their tidy 
civilization. 

But the Swiss—some at least—enjoy the gift of selective for- 





She survived the war, but all her family's 
property and bank assets were gone 








getting. In fact, the Swiss had a very good war, financially speak- 
ing, while all around them the world was coming to an end. 

Hitler turned Switzerland’s neutrality into a component of the 
Nazi war machine. Through the transalpine lifeline of Switzer- 
land’s St. Gotthard rail tunnel flowed supplies between the Axis 
partners, Germany and Italy. Switzerland, with its efficient bank- 
ing system, became a clearinghouse for Germany’s external trade, 
for fuel, food, steel, precision instruments of war and Oerlikon’s 
multibarrel antiaircraft guns. And there was the money—how 
much, exactly?—that Europe’s Jews entrusted to Swiss bankers for 
safekeeping as the night fell. 

More than a half-century later, a symmetrical deal suggests it- 
self: let the Swiss remember. And let them do so with the minute 
and thorough attention to detail for which they are famous. Then, 
when the Swiss have repaired this unprofessional untidiness of ac- 
counting, the rest of the world can forget the matter, at least in its 
financial dimensions. 

Oddments from that bitter long-ago 
have surfaced lately. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright, raised a Catholic, 
discovered that her parents were Jewish 
and had converted to Christianity in the 
shadow of the Holocaust. Lost gold and 
recovered gold may be a crude, inade- 
quate metaphor for lost memories and 
recovered identities, for the millions of 
dramas of suppression for the sake of sur- 
vival, or of forgetting or denial or shame, 
that still reverberate down the genera- 
tions. Some parents not only chose to for- 
get but also denied their children their 
memories and knowledge, as if to ex- 
punge those memories, fiercely, from the 
very genes. The Albright case resolved a 
conflict of remembrance or suppression, 
at last, with the bittersweet emergence of 
a complicated truth. 

The Swiss case involves emergent 
truth as well. On the first level, it concerns 
real money slyly and cravenly looted from the victims of the larg- 
er tragedy. On that level, there can be no nebulous moral debate 
about reparations or about how to calculate the value of a life. The 
case before us concerns the mere justice of the calculator: add the 
money up and give it back. 

Anxieties fire through the argument. One is the fear that a 
Jews-and-money linkage will reawaken anti-Semitic stereotypes— 
“Max, don’t...” Well, is there a reverence for money more intense 
than that of Swiss bankers? A cynic might say it is the only coin of 
their moral calculations. That reverence, allied with the Swiss 
banks’ cult of secrecy, has produced in sanitary Switzerland an un- 
clean business. 

At the deepest level, as Elie Wiesel says, “If all the money in 
all the Swiss banks were turned over, it would not bring back the 
life of one Jewish child. But the money is a symbol. It is part of the 
story. [f you suppress any part of the story, it comes back later, with 
force and violence.” 

The Swiss bankers need to consider that there are many forms 
of bankruptcy. The moral one is worst of all. a 
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The airline industry just can’t 
stand prosperity. American's 

is only the first labor face-off 
in a year that promises many 


By S.C. GWYNNE FORT WORTH 





HAT HAPPENED LAST FRI- 
day night might be 
termed, in the jargon of 
the ever precarious air- 
line business, a near 
miss. A showdown strike 
by American Airlines pi- 
lots was avoided only by 
the dramatic intervention of someone 
who doesn’t fly commercial, the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. Bill Clinton, apparently 
not at all eager to see billions of dollars 
drained from the prospering U.S. econo- 
my, used a provision of the Railway Labor 
Act (which governs organized labor in the 
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| airline industry) to impose a 60-day cool- 
| ing-off period. 

| But this is one industry, and one com- 
pany, that glows white hot with anger be- 
tween its labor and management. United, 


Northwest, USAir, TWA and Continental 


are lined up with labor negotiations like so | 


many jets waiting to take off from O'Hare. 

Does this mean a year of strikes? Not nec- 

essarily, but the situation at American is a 
| sort of wind sock for the industry. 


The main problem with airlines is | 


prosperity. The carriers find themselves 
flush with cash, a condition they rather 
like. The profits are rolling in now because 
of a gritty, singleminded and profoundly 
painful campaign of cost cutting over the 
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past five years, in which airlines have done 
everything from “outsourcing” (i.e., con- 
tracting out to other firms) plane cleaning 
and baggage handling, to whacking travel 
agents’ commissions, to laying off ticket 
agents, middle managers and mechanics, 
to shrinking passenger seats and eliminat- 
ing meals. 

AMR Corp., the parent company of 
American, has been a champion at it, hav- 
ing shaved more than $1 billion in costs. 
USAir knocked back 10% of its flights. 
| Delta laid off a large percentage of its work 
force. Northwest decided to retrofit old air- 
craft instead of buying new ones. The ma- 
jors stopped, for the most part, their suici- 
dal price-cutting wars. They curtailed their 
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wildly optimistic purchases of 
new aircraft that had led them 
into such trouble in the 1980s. 
They shut down unprofitable 
routes, leaving many cities to the 
commuters. 

The airlines also asked for— 
and got—huge concessions from 
their employees to help them 
through hard times. But after all 
that effort, and just when they 
should be reaching that nice, 
cushiony air at 31,000 ft. or so, the 
industry is running smack into 
turbulence in the form of employ- & 
ees who are insisting on a share of < 
the good fortune. The employees * 
are also determined to protect themselves, 
as American’s pilots are, from outsourc- 
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forms of cost 
* management. 
The result is 
escalating tension 
in an industry not 
known for touchy- 
feely labor relations to 
begin with. 
American’s 9,300 pi- 
lots are perfectly willing to 
ground themselves and the 
nation’s largest car- 
































rier, taking with them its 90,000 employ- 
ees. Their anger is directed at one employ- 
ee in particular, Robert Crandall, chair- 
man of AMR. “As long as you treat your 
employees as merely ‘units costs,’ like the 
Styrofoam coffee cups we throw out after 
every flight, morale will remain at rock bot- 
tom,” wrote one pilot on the very active 
Website of the Allied Pilots’ Association, 

3 which represents American’s pilots. 

< Of all the unions with which the com- 

= pany must deal, none carries anywhere 


é near the clout of the flyboys and -girls, a | 


* highly trained, highly paid and highly agi- 
= tated bunch who have always seen them- 
* selves on a par with management, with one 
= exception: pilots cannot be replaced quick- 


ing and other | 





ly or easily. The pilots’ union badly blood- 
ied United Airlines in a strike in 1985, and 
pilots hammered the final nail in Eastern 
Airlines’ corporate coffin in a strike in 1989. 
The majority of American’s pilots served in 
the military, and many seem to relish the 
notion of a dogfight with their famously pug- 
nacious boss. “A lot of these guys have been 
in combat,” says strike chairman Matthew 
Field of the apa. “If he wants combat, we'll 
give him combat.” 

Crandall is the kind of blunt corporate 
instrument who is used to this sort of stuff. 
He has frequently antagonized the pilots 


over the years and once even mocked a pi- | 





| lot-commissioned study of the company, 
| saying, “If the pilots were in charge, 
Columbus would still be in port.” But he 
may also have misread apa’s intent. Cran- 
dall thought he had a deal last fall, but a 
hard-line union contingent, working 
through the Internet, mobilized member- 
ship to reject a contract offer blessed by the 
union’s executive committee. 

What deep grievances brought the pi- 
lots to the verge of such an extreme act? 
Though outsiders had trouble understand- 
ing how a group with an average pay pack- 
age of $120,000 a year and a stratospheric 
wage of $100 to $166 an hour could possi- 
bly demand more, the pilots’ wages have in 
fact been frozen for nearly four years. They 
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WHEELS DOWN: A long strike will 
“destroy the company,” says AMR 
chairman Robert Crandall, whose 
hardball tactics have cut costs 


also believe the company should 
be in a more generous mode, 
given AMR’s $852 million in 
profits in 1996. 

More than money, however, 
the pilots are upset at what they 
maintain is AMR’s continuing 
attempt to shift jobs to its lower- 
cost commuter airlines. At issue 
is AMR’s stated intention to ac- 
quire new 50-seat jets to replace 
existing turboprops on com- 
muter routes flown by its Amer- 
ican Eagle subsidiary. Eagle pilots earn 
one-third the salary of their American 
counterparts. 

The American pilots believe the so- 
called regional jets will really be used to fly 
longer routes that would normally be flown 
by American Airlines pilots and that the 
Eagle pilots, who are represented by an- 















other union, the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association (ALPA), will 
continue their encroachment 
on Apa’s turf. “The term re- 
gional jet is a misnomer,” says 
Captain Rich Rubin, 47, who 
pilots a wide-body 767 on 
long-haul routes out of Mia- 
mi. “It is a long-range, high- 
performance jet that flies at 
Mach .81 at 40,000 ft., like a 
767. It will deprive us of our 
routes, and it will replace 
MD80s and F-100s [existing 
100-seat-plus jets]. With this 
jet, Pocatello, Idaho, to Dallas 
becomes a profitable route.” 

American doesn’t quite see 
that as a problem and contends it 
can’t afford to let APA members fly the re- 
gional jets. Says American Airlines 
spokesman Chris Chiames: “We would be 
at such a disadvantage, we could not com- 
pete. The trend in the industry is to move to 
the regional jet, but this jet is not flown by 
the majors.” The small jets are now flown by 
the likes of Comair, Delta’s commuter affil- 
iate, and Northwest Airlink, both of which 
have pay scales like American Eagle’s. 

The growing labor rift at United, which 
had record sales of $16.4 billion last year, is 
in some ways even more serious than the 
one at American. Both United and Ameri- 
can pilots overwhelmingly rejected tenta- 
tive agreements with management in Jan- 
uary. United’s mechanics did likewise. 


TWA 


Delta 


USAir 


American 


United 


Northwest 


Continental 


Southwest 


AIRLINE FIGHT SCHEDULE 


1996 Revenues 
$17,753 


Profits (All figures in millions) 


$852 | t atte 


$16,362 $600 Pilots, ma 


$12,952 $763 


$9,881 $536 


$8,142 $305 


$6,360 $403 


$3,581 -$110 


$3,406 $207 


The difference at United, the nation’s 
second largest airline, is that its employees 
(not including flight attendants) happen to 
own the company, and the rising bitterness 
among its pilots and machinists threatens 





the entire premise of employee ownership. | 


In 1994 United employees completed a 
purchase of 55% of the company. In ex- 
change for their ownership stake, they 
made concessions totaling $4.8 billion. (Pi- 
lots as a group own 25% of the company.) 
They also gave up their right to strike. Yet 
United’s pilots, embittered by what they 
feel was harsh and callous treatment of 
them by their management during labor 
talks, can in some sense create even more 
trouble. “We are owners, and we have se- 


rious clout,” says Captain 
Kevin Dohm, a 737 pilot 
from Chicago. “If need be, 
we will force the issue and 
start getting rid of man- 
agement.” That would in- 
clude Gerald Greenwald, 
the man the union picked 
to run the company. 

In the meantime, Unit- 
ed must worry about its 
20,000-strong Association 
of Flight Attendants, which 
opted out of the employee- 
ownership plan and thus 
can strike. The union and 
the company are mired in 
negotiations that, according 
to union spokeswoman Jill 
Gallagher, are “not going well at all.” The 
union is already conducting “informational 
picketing” at selected sites. 

Northwest Airlines is another labor 
trouble spot, with six unions currently in 
negotiations. Like United, Northwest gave 
its employees ownership of one-third of the 
company in exchange for 15% across-the- 
board pay cuts for three years. All parties are 
paying close attention to what happens at 
American. “The airline industry is a copycat 
industry,” says Paul Omodt of ALPA in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, which represents 
Northwest pilots. “What happens at one 
airline happens at another. There’s not a lot 
of original thought.” Labor negotiations are 
also due to begin at Continental and TWA. 











Blame it on deregulation. The free-for-all in the skies that 





Welcome Aboard—or 
Pay Up, Sit Up and Shut Up 


OW UGLY IS IT GETTING UP THERE? REAL UGLY: AMERICAN 

Airlines says the reported number of incidents of verbal 

and physical abuse of crew members in 1995—900—was 

nearly triple that of 1994, Other carriers report similar in- 
creases, the result no doubt of more agitation on the ground and 
in the air. We hate to fly, and it shows. “It’s absolutely gotten 
worse,” says frequent traveler Heidi Weisman, 32, of Los Ange- 
les. “I expect lots of waiting, pushing, shoving and uncomfortable 
seats. I can’t remember the last time I was comfortable.” 

While these are the best of times for airline companies— 
rising stock prices and record profits—the opposite is true for 
passengers. In most service industries, the customer comes 
first. But because of the nature of airlines—huge, expensive jets 
whose fixed costs can’t be adjusted for demand—a peculiar 
paradox emerges. “The policies and procedures at the major air- 
lines are geared to produce a system that meets the needs of the 
airline and not the customer,” says Michael Boyd, an aviation 
consultant in Golden, Colorado. 


began in 1978 democratized travel and lowered fares—that’s the 
good part. The bad part is that the industry has become a com- 
modity business that serves millions of passengers a year but 
treats them like pork bellies. “Service appears to be declining 
over time,” says Steven Casley, principal at Back Associates, an 
aviation consultancy in Stamford, Connecticut. “What's driving 
that is deregulation: cost cutting, fewer employees, fewer 
amenities and fewer services.” 

While airline marketers weave illusions of high-altitude hap- 
piness, the suits on the ground are slashing costs. First to go are 
the so-called amenities that would enhance the passenger's ride, 
According to Back Associates, airlines spent just 7.84% of overall 
expenses on passenger services in 1996, down from 9.45% in 1987. 
Enjoy the pretzels, Here’s what else you can look forward to: 
> Fewer Nonstops. The hub-and-spoke system was created in 
the late 1970s and early '80s to create “fortress hubs” and full 
planes. For passengers, this means fewer nonstop flights, re- 
duced meals and higher fares. The strategy faltered when low-fare 
carriers landed in the hubs and ticket prices dropped exponen- 
tially. But the ValuJet tragedy has devastated the low-cost carri- 
ers. When ValuJet recently announced plans to end service be- 
tween Mobile, Alabama, and Atlanta (a Delta fortress hub), the 
lowest available fare on Delta shot up overnight from $58 to $404. 
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As these various airlines pursue their 
ever more difficult contracts, what drives 
almost every move they make is a manic, 
singleminded desire to push costs down. 
Executives vividly remember the period 
from 1990 through 1994, when U.S. air- 
lines lost $13 billion—more than the entire 
industry had made in its history, 

It’s also because, despite the full planes 
and record profits, the industry is still bur- 
dened with a large amount of debt and 
faces big capital outlays for new equip- 
ment. The U.S. has the oldest fleet in the 
developed world. Nor is the threat from 
discount carriers over. Although the Valu- 
Jet crash took with it the public’s confi- 
dence in upstart airlines, the barrier to en- 
try is still relatively low. Capital, pilots, 
planes and entire outsourced airline ser- 
vice industries are readily available. 

The response of companies such as 
Delta to this challenge defines the 
predicament of the large carriers today. 
Delta, after four years of losses totaling $2 
billion, lopped off more than 10,000 em- 
ployees and $1.6 billion in costs. The air- 
line, once a paragon of service, paid a 
steep price for such bloodletting: it 
plunged to last in on-time arrivals and lost 
thousands of bags. Passenger com- 
plaints rose to record levels. Delta had 
attempted to drive down its cost from 
9.26¢ per “available seat” mile to 7.5¢ 
per mile, a goal it has not yet attained. 
The company recently admitted that it 
had gone too far in cutting back pas- 


> Food. It’s a toss-up (oops, wrong 
word) whether getting a meal is good 
or bad—but now even cross-country 
travelers can find themselves going 
hungry. First the airlines removed the 
flavor from chicken a la king, then they 
jettisoned the chicken altogether. Be- 
tween 1992 and 1995 the airlines 
shaved $368 million off costs by cut- 
ting meal service, according to the Air- 
port Transport Association. A few 
years ago, American found that remov- 
ing a single olive per salad could save 
$100,000. “My wife and I bring our 
own food on board, 





” says Martin Deutsch, editor at large for 
Travel Agent magazine. “Even on first class.” 

> Seats. The discomfort felt in your belly is exceeded only by the 
pain in your behind. Domestic carriers are flying at an average 
70% capacity, the highest since World War II. But legroom, as 
measured by the distance between the seat in front of you and 
the back of your own, has shrunk from 34 in. in coach 20 years 
ago to an average of 31 in. today. Doesn’t sound like much, but 
remember that the trend in human girth is running opposite: 
Americans are getting bigger. The cush has been taken out of the 


senger service and vowed to make amends. 

Labor remains the single largest con- 
trollable cost for an airline. And while the 
labor situation seems to wax touchier and 
more problematic each day, airlines are 
also turning to more empirical ways to save 
money. These include setting up ticket 
“distribution channels” that bypass travel 
agents. By selling directly to consumers, 
they avoid commissions. Many have imple- 
mented ticketless travel, and some are of- 
fering discounted weekend and other spe- 
cialty fares on the Internet. 

All this cost cutting has accompanied 
one other remarkable change in the way air- 
lines do business. The mid-1990s have seen 
the major carriers, in effect, stop picking 
one another's pockets. Where once they 
seemed to have a policy of infinite expansion 
into competitors’ territories, now they view 
wholesale expansion as too dangerous. The 
last carrier to seriously invade another's 
main hub was a Continental operation 
called Continental Lite, which attempted to 
win market share in major Eastern markets. 
Continental Lite sank in 1995, losing $300 
million. Since then the hub-and-spoke car- 
riers have retreated to their fortresses while 
beefing up their commuter-feeder opera- 











tions. Northwest dropped Washington's 
National Airport to concentrate on Detroit 
and Minneapolis, where it had 78% and 
84% of the market respectively by late last 
year. American dropped Raleigh-Durham, 
North Carolina; San Jose, California; and 
Nashville, Tennessee, in order to bolster 
Miami and Dallas; Continental ditched 
Denver. 

While all this may be, as analysts have 
suggested, a sign of maturity in the indus- 
try, passengers may be forgiven if they see 
absolutely nothing here that resembles 
good news for them. Without a doubt, con- 
sumers benefited from the cheaper airfares 
that followed in the decade after deregula- 
tion. In a period of expanding capacity, let- 
ting the market set the fares is a great idea. 
But now the pendulum is swinging in the 
sellers’ direction. The airlines’ widely tout- 
ed “price discipline,” for example, trans- 
lates roughly to a 27% increase in the aver- 
age price of a ticket in the past two years. 

Demands such as those made by 
American’s pilots and other groups—who 
gave up wages and benefits in the past- 
can only put upward pressure on prices. 
And with companies such as USAir and 
TWA struggling mightily to maintain alti- 
tude, a big merger is possible, which 
would invariably reduce price com- 
petition. The net effect, everywhere 
you turn, is that fares are up and ser- 
vice is way down—and the prospects 
aren't good for much improvement in 
the future. he 


erased 


cushions too, from 4 in. to 4 in., ing 
order to make room for—ahem—? 
more seats. “Transportation iss 
now mass transit,” says consul-3 
tant Boyd. “Consumers are held® 
captive. Travel isn’t elegant* 
anymore.” 

> Attitude. While airline person- 


ness, the pressure of more work 
for relatively less pay is telling, Af- 
ter her flight was delayed for 7% 
hours (five of which passengers 
were held on board), a publicist 


from Orlando, Florida, was particularly irritated by the hostile 


attitude of the crew. “When you travel, you have to ‘roll with it,” 


nel commit untold acts of kind- 


she says. “But they were miserable, so they were going to make 
everyone miserable.” Mission accomplished. 

With the economy healthy, travel booming and airlines’ 
profits surging, the industry is less likely to bring back the frills. 
“The quality of the experience has declined over time,” 
Deutsch. “The airlines have the upper hand. And I don’t see it 
changing in the near future.” So fasten your seat belts, folks—it’s 
going to be a bumpy flight. 


says 


—By Stacy Perman 
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Job Hunting with Mike 


Unemployed millionaire-mogul Michael Ovitz 
keeps Hollywood's gossip industry fully occupied 


By KIM MASTERS LOS ANGELES 





O NOW THAT MICHAEL OVITZ IS OUT 
of a job, what's he up to? Shopping, 
for one thing. Recall that Ovitz was 
dispatched as president of the Walt 
Disney Co. in December, after 14 unhappy 
months. His wounds were soothed by a 
handsome contract settlement worth $130 
million, give or take a dollar, depending 
on the performance of Disney stock. 
These days it’s easier to spot Waldo 
than Ovitz. He’s been out of strobe range 
for the paparazzi, who haven't seen him at 


a single Hollywood event. But his move- | 


ments are tracked with interest by the en- 
tertainment community, whose denizens 
wonder whether the former superagent 
will be able to reinvent himself and re- 
turn to his old glory. 

“You can’t ever find him,” says a 
prominent industry figure. “He has this 
pager number and he calls right back, but 
you never know where he is.” Late last 
week his office said he was “traveling.” 
Entertainment-industry analyst Hal Vo- 
gel also has no idea what Ovitz is doing. 
“It’s amazing,” he says. “The most power- 
ful man in Hollywood has disappeared.” 

Well, not quite. Ovitz spent Christmas 
hopping from his new yacht, The Illusion, 
in the Bahamas to Auldbrass, Lethal 
Weapon producer Joel Silver’s estate in 
South Carolina. From there he headed to 
Aspen, Colorado. He returned to Los Ange- 
les to attend the funeral of Phil Weltman, 
his mentor at the William Morris Agency. 

Ovitz has also been spotted at repasts 
with the rich. In Los Angeles he lunched 
at Italian trattoria Locanda Veneta with 
investment adviser Richard Salomon of 
Spears, Benzak, Salomon & Farrell, and 
turned up at dinner at the very chic Nobu 
in New York City with real estate de- 
veloper Jerry Speyer and dealmaker 
Leon Black of Apollo Advisors. As he 
casts about for a new career, he will 
serve as a patron of the arts in 
Manhattan, chairing a Municipal 
Art Society awards dinner in 
March and a gala for PEN, a 
writers’ group, in April. 

At Disney, Ovitz’s expen- 
sively renovated offices stand 
empty. His Gulfstream III jet, 
which he sold to the company when 








he went to work there, is now happily oc- 
cupied by asc president Bob Iger. Appar- 
ently Ovitz has replaced it with a more 
modest Westwind. 

While Ovitz is unlikely to settle for a 
mere job, investment banker Herbert Al- 
len, head of Allen and Co., has told in- 
quiring moguls that he thinks Ovitz would 
have no trouble raising money to acquire 
a midsize company—and Allen's clearly a 
guy who would know—though no obvious 
candidate springs to mind. And Gordon 
Crawford of the Capital Group, which con- 
trols major stakes in Disney and Time 
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Warner, says he would consider investing 
in an Ovitz venture. After all, he observes, 
“the guy was very successful in one ca- 
reer.” He’s referring, of course, to Ovitz’s 
work building the formidable Creative 
Artists Agency, not Disney. 

Meanwhile, Ovitz has been upgrading 
his real estate portfolio, Even as the ax was 
poised at Disney, he sewed up the pur- 
chase of the Dancing Bear Ranch in Aspen 
for $5.5 million. The 500-plus acres are 
near Disney chairman Michael Eisner’s 
home, although presumably they won't be 
vacationing together as they have in the 
past. In Malibu, California, Ovitz is buying 
a few acres of property on a seaside bluff, a 
$5 million parcel belonging to Motown 
mogul Berry Gordy. Malibu property has 
a distressing habit of sliding into the sea or 
turning into charcoal, yet this particular 
purchase caused great chagrin to Ovitz’s 
former Creative Artists partner Ron Meyer, 
now president of Universal. Seems Meyer 
had unwarily confided in Ovitz that he ab- 
solutely coveted the property, only to learn 


| two days later that Ovitz had snapped it up. 


In addition, Ovitz apparently isn’t satisfied 
with his Brentwood residence, hard by 
the OJ. Simpson estate, which, presum- 
ably, is for sale. He’s looking elsewhere, 
including at a place off Mulholland Drive. 
But Ovitz isn’t being profligate, as is 
clear from a story that Seagram’s scion 
Edgar Bronfman Jr. has told friends. Years 
ago, Ovitz, then an agent, called Bronfman 
to ask him to prevent the forced retirement 
of Ovitz’s father, who worked for a Southern 
California liquor distributor affiliated with 
Seagram. Bronfman complied. In 1995 the 
two had a much publicized encounter 
when Bronfman nearly hired Ovitz to run 
Universal but balked at his extravagant 
compensation demands. They hadn't really 
talked since—until Bronfman called Ovitz 
recently to ask whether he could drop the 
elder Ovitz from the payroll after all this 
time. Ovitz apologized and said he thought 
that had been done a couple of years ago. 
Just one thing, Ovitz asked: Could Bronf- 
man give his father a nominal salary? 
That way, Ovitz pointed out, his father 
could at least keep his benefits. 
Some of Ovitz’s former 
friends in Hollywood are sur- 
prised by this story, ob- 
serving that Ovitz might 
have done better than 
just thanking Bronf- 
man for taking care of 
his old man—and then 
asking for more. But 
then again, Ovitz is out 
of a job, and he can’t be 
too careful. He has to 
make every million count. 








Some things happen once ina blue moon. 


Other things occur even less often. 
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How often does a car come along that includes a power moonroof, an AM/FM stereo with CD player, 
alloy wheels, power windows and door locks, cruise control, wood-grain-style trim, leather- 
wrapped steering wheel, security system with remote entry, automatic transmission and air (|) 
conditioning, all at the equally uncommon price of $20,595?" Well,“rarely” does come to mind. 


* MSRP ing ta " ' ’ Dealer pr t ' 19796 Amencan Honda Motor Co., Tr 1-800-33-HONDA, ext. 949 and www.honda.com 




















MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Out of Step on Reebok 


Why a highflyer made CalPERS list of laggards 


EALMAKERS HAD THEIR HEYDAY IN THE 1980S. TODAY THE POWER ON WALL 
Street resides with money managers, who control huge and growing 
pools of cash amid an unprecedented wave of investment by the Ameri- 
can public. A flick of some fund manager's wrist can send $100 million bar- 
reling in or out of a single stock. That kind of heft flattens a lot of resistance. 

True to Wall Street form, the new titans are exploiting their influence. Mu- 
tual-fund manager Michael Price actively pushes for change at companies— 
Dow Jones is a recent target—in order to improve their laggard stock prices. 
Meanwhile, the California Public Employees’ Retirement System (CalPERS), 
the nation’s largest pension fund with a mountainous $108 billion under man- 
agement, each year flaunts a list of losers it owns to try to embarrass CEOs into 
remedial action. CalPERS and other managers—be they of mutual funds or pub- 
lic or private pension funds—have generally wielded their clout for the good of 
all. The money, after all, is largely ours. We should cheer as they ferret out clue- 
less CEOs and demand solutions. Indeed, the average CalPERS laggard stock be- 
gins outperforming the market once it hits the list. Can’t argue with that. 

But CalPERS and others are getting drunk with power—as did brash deal- 
makers in the power seats of the 80s. Consider this year’s losers list, announced 
last week. Sure, it has some real dogs, such as struggling Apple Computers Inc. 
and Stride Rite, a worn-out shoe company. But CalPERS also stepped on sneak- 
er company Reebok. This is odd, given that Reebok’s stock has doubled in 10 
months and beaten the market averages handily in 9 
the past year. That’s not all: Reebok shares have LOSER? 
risen an average annual 29% since the bull i change monthly 
market began in October 1990—outdistanc- Say, )_ Since Sept. 1990 
ing the average stock, which has risen 
just 16% a year. Granted, Reebok had 
some lean years. And next 
to fleet-footed Nike, its 
problems glowed in 
the dark. But man- 
agement got back in 
training and since 








Reebok 






~~ "S&P 500 


1995 has cut expens- — = a 
es, sold the underper- = am 

forming Avia division, bought back 23% of outstanding stock and embarked on 
an ambitious new-product campaign. Its backlog of footwear orders is now up 
for the first time in two years. 

If Reebok is one of the worst of some 1,500 stocks in CalPERS’ portfolio, god 
bless ‘em. They could teach Warren Buffet a thing or two. Have they no Wool- 
worths? The company hasn't been worth a dime in a decade. Times-Mirror trades 
below its 1987 peak. Bethlehem Steel has been pure lead for years. I don't know 
if CalPERS owns those awful stocks. The point is that real losers are out there. 
Dumping on Reebok is like saying you don’t want Shaq on your team because he 
isn’t Michael Jordan. Reebok founder and cro Paul Fireman, a fierce competitor, 
chickened out of publicly responding to CalPERS. That, I think, is a measure of 
how powerful money managers have become and why CalPERS needs to be more 
careful about whom it puts on the list. It has become closely watched and uni- 
formly accepted as investment gospel. Not only is it a public embarrassment to be 
singled out (Time Warner, this magazine's owner, was a target in 1992 and 1993), 
but people are making decisions based on the list. Kayla Gillan, general counsel 
at CalPERS, says Reebok was chosen last summer—before its recent stock surge. 
C'mon, there’s no excuse for not having the flexibility to adjust this list to the mar- 
ket. Money managers do that every day, don’t they? a 





Daniel Kadlec is Time’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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DIALING FOR TROUBLE: Look, Ma, one hand! 


Distress Calls 


A new study links car 
phones with accidents 


MAGINE IF EVERY TIME YOU TOOK TO THE 

road, 35 million of your fellow drivers 

were legally drunk. That's not likely, but 

it is possible they’re doing something 
nearly as dangerous as drinking: talking on 
a cellular phone. 

According to a study published last 
week in the New England Journal of Med- 
icine, drivers using car phones are four 
times as likely to be involved in an accident 
as those minding only the road—about the 
same rate found among motorists driving at 
the legal blood-alcohol limit. The study, 
conducted by a Canadian research team, 
relied on a large sample group of cell- 
phone owners who had been involved in 
road mishaps and agreed to release their 
phone records. As suspected, subjects often 
had their collisions within minutes of initi- 
ating a call. Surprisingly, drivers with 
speakerphones fared no better than those 
using at least one hand to make a call. 

The cell-phone industry is treading 
cautiously. One trade group conceded the 
findings but stressed that phones could 
also enhance road safety by allowing driv- 
ers in distress to call for help. Even the 
Journal study did not say the phones were 
responsible for the accidents, but that they 
were merely associated with them. And 
Michael Goodman, a researcher with the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration, concurred, pointing out that the 
nature of a call—an argument, say—could 
be more distracting than the call itself. 

Next month the Nustva will try to settle 
the question, issuing a two-year review of 
research on, the problem. And well it 
might, since things are only likely to get 
worse. In 1995, according to the study, the 
number of Americans who signed up for 
new cell-phone service exceeded the na- 


tional birthrate. —By Jeffrey Kluger 
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“*T never 
questioned my 
Pap smear 


results. 


Then my doctor 
told me PAPNET” found 
missed precancerous 
cells, and said 
don’t panic, be thankful 
we caught it early.” 





Betsy Stevenson, abnormal Pap smear 
detected with PAPNET testing, 1995, 





PAPNET testing 


The new computerized test that can find precancerous cells missed by 
even the best regular Pap smear screening. For added peace of mind. 








PAPNET-patented 


? . . ‘e r D. p. ~atcC -ervic. +e “e 
cpsnateniend toiaet You know the importance of having an annual Pap smear to catch cervical cancer at an 


Betsy Stevenson's 1995 early, treatable stage. But you may not know that a lab cytotechnologist scans your Pap smear 
Pap smear, displaying 





, i F with a microscope, searching for what may be as few as a dozen abnormal cells scattered among 
ITECANCETOMS CEUS MUSSEL 


by regular screening. 300,000 normal cells. It’s like looking for a needle in a haystack. That’s why, even if your 
(Actual a nee doctor uses the finest laboratory, manual screening alone is far from perfect. * PAPNET testing 
eo sioner is an advanced computerized test that pinpoints and magnifies precancerous cells that may 
patient privacy. have been missed by screening with the human eye. PAPNET™ is the only test that double- 
checks your Pap smear and displays suspect cells on a video monitor for detailed expert 

analysis. * PAPNET testing, has already helped to protect over 1 million women worldwide. 

But you must ask your doctor to be sure you receive PAPNET~ And while it may cost a little 

extra (about $40), it’s the only way to be sure your Pap smear receives the very best care 


available for early, accurate detection. For more information, call 1-800-PAPNET-4. 


PAPNET& oe) 


THE SAFETY NET FOR YOUR PAP SMEAR™ 


PAPNET is a registered trademark of Neuromedical Systems, Inc 
996, NSI. All rights reserved. 78OA00338 














Thin Is In 


THE GOOD NEWS ABOUT FU- 
jitsu’s new FlatScreen televi- 
sion is obvious: it’s just over 
four inches thick, and it 
hangs on any wall as simply 
as a Picasso. A designer's 
dream, surely. But the less 
good news may be more im- 
portant: the picture is murki- 
er than images on most old- 
style television sets, and the 
Ivana-thin display costs, 
ahem, $25,000 (for the 
42-in. incarnation, on sale 

at Hammacher Schlemmer). 
Nonetheless, TV analyst 
Allen Griffin says the set is a 
good omen. The break- 
through “plasma” technology 
that made these high-end 
boxes possible should push 
higher-quality, lower-cost 
versions into the price range 
of mortals sometime near 
century’s end. 








TECHNOLOG 


. . . 
AT&T's Dime-a-Minute Surprise 
And although AT&T won’t 
say what it takes to qualify, 
they did hint that bigger bills 
were more likely to get big- 
ger discounts. “Our effort is 
on retaining old customers, 
not getting new ones,” said 
phoned AT&T and asked for | an AT&T spokesman. “It's 
the best possible deal. far more expensive to get 
AT&T—which declared itself | new ones.” That may not re- 
profoundly “unembar- main true if 
rassed” by the revela- = AT&T's secret 


EVEN AS AT&T WAS SLATHER- 
ing the airwaves with promis- 
es of a 15¢-a-minute rate last 
week, the Wall Street Journal 
caught the phone giant offer- 
ing 10¢-a-minute rates to 
persnickety callers who 












tions—said the 10¢ rate == plan angers L | 
would be offered only on == more consumers ‘91 "92 "93 "94 "95 ‘96 
a “case by case basis.” than it keeps. Scarce: USPTO 


VISCERAL REALITY: Coin-op racers have always been a dry af- 
fair—rubber pedals, clammy steering, balky graphics. No more. 
Mariah Vision Entertainment's full-size Nascar simulator uses a 
moving base and video footage from an actual racetrack to give an 
astonishingly realistic ride. It wowed gaming insiders in New York 
City last week and should hit arcades later this year. 





latest, greatest technology. 
“I'm a great advocate of Mi- 
crosoft and Intel,” Kushner 
says. “I love every product 
introduction.” Kushner’s 
only problem: his idea may 
be too good. PC 


Texas, takes personal com- 
puters with 486 or Pentium 


Spare Parts: The 
LureofaGreat, sou, 
Cheap, Used PC | boxes are just short of state 


| of the art but fine for every 
day computing. And at 
$600 to $1,000, 


FOR A HIGH-TECH EXECUTIVE 





with a Ph.D. in physics, Bri- 
an Kushner had an unlikely 
inspiration. If used cars 
helped push America into 
the automotive age, perhaps 
used PCs could do the same 
for the information era. The 
result; Recompute, Kush- 
ner’s year-old used-comput- 
| er store, which just went 
national. The mail-order 
house, based in Austin, 






they've quickly be- 
come a hit. The 
key to the 
business is 
upgrade 
mania, as 
corpora- 

tions “re- 

tire” ma- 
chines in 

favor of the 





WALL ART: The svelte TV 
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leviathans Compaq 
and Packard Bell 
are rushing new 
$1,000 PCs to 
market. But 
Kushner may 
have an edge, at 
least among 
buyers 
who'd prefer 
a used Porsche 
to a new Nova. 
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chug-a-lug. With milk. It has protein 
for my muscles, plus essential 
ate-lesliat-e-laleManlial-ae-1- ML < mer] (ellelag) 
and potassium. All of which 
help me get the one mineral every 
Olympian craves. Gold. 


MILK 


Where’s your mustache?” 
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BOOM: Photojournalists 
race a deadly cloud from 


the 1991 eruption of 
Mount Pinatubo 
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AN ATTIM 


Even as make-believe . 
mountains erupt on 

movie screens, 550 real 

peaks continue to 

smolder worldwide 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


NY DAY NOW—AT L’ ACCORD- 
ing to government geologists 
the little town of Orting, Wash- 
ington, will cease to exist. 
Located in the thriving Seattle- 
Tacoma area, Orting, with its 
low crime rate and pleasant 
neighborhoods, has long been 
thought of as a delightful place to live. But 
it’s also an endangered place. 
Like so many other towns in this part 
of the Pacific Northwest—including Mi- 
crosoft’s hometown, Redmond—Orting was 
built in the shadow of Mount Rainier, and 
Mount Rainier has a nasty little secret. Be- 
neath the 14,410-ft. mountain’s sugary caps 
and forested flanks lies a mammoth, smol- 
dering pot of magma. Summoned up from 
the earth’s subterranean ovens perhaps 40 
miles below, the molten rock simmers under 
the mountain at up to 3600°F. As the magma 
cooks the rocky innards of Mount Rainier, it 
slowly helps turn them into unstable clay. At 
the same time this internal furnace corrodes 
the mountain from the inside, rain and melt- 
ing snow have been softening it up from the 
outside. The result, in the surprisingly collo- 
quial argot of the geologist, is a mountain 
gone “rotten.” So rotten, in fact, that a mere 
seismic hiccup is all it would take to unleash 
an avalanche of mud on the homes below. 
In 1980 another Northwestern peak 
Mount St. Helens—went bad the same 


Photograph by Alberto Garcia—SABA 








MT. PINATUBO 
Mud f from Mt 
Pinat 

are killing 


the mountain 
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INDONESIAN 
CHAIN 


The Indonesian chain 


home to at least 
e volcanoe 


Java alone has 35 
TIVE Map ty oe Leia 


leading to a volcanic explosion that blew out 
the north face of the mountain, killing 60 
people. While the more stable magma in 
Mount Rainier makes an eruption unlikely, 
the corroded state of the mountain could 
make a landslide even more devastating. 
Mount St. Helens, after all, had been bak- 
ing for 100 years after its last blast; Mount 
Rainier has cooked for 500. “It’s only a mat- 
ter of time,” says Dan Miller, a volcanologist 
with the U.S. Geological Survey (usGs), “be- 
fore those towns near Rainier are buried.” 

Washington State is not the only place 
where volcanoes loom. There are explosive 
mountains in every corner of the world. 
Late last week, Alaska’s Okmok volcano 
coughed a cloud of ash nearly a mile into the 
sky, perhaps presaging a period of increased 
volcanic activity. Near Mexico City, Popoca- 
tépetl, a 17,887-ft. volcanic peak, has begun 
to smoke and churn, threatening 500,000 
people who live beneath it. In Italy five ac- 
tive volcanoes are being watched, the most 
menacing of which is the temperamental 
Vesuvius. In Japan 86 active volcanoes are 
packed onto an archipelago smaller than 
California. Other volcanoes sputter and 
steam in places as diverse as Ecuador and 
Alaska, Iceland and Indonesia. All told, 
there are more than 1,500 active volcanoes 
around the globe—550 or so on land and the 
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ALASKA & RUSSIA 
Ash from Aleutian and 
Kamchatkan 


the engines 
jets traveling in the 
nearby air corridor 


rest underwater—that could put the lives 
| of 500 million people at risk. 

The threat volcanoes pose is nothing 
new, but popular appreciation of it is. The 
warning bell this time is being sounded not 
by scientists but by the entertainment in- 
dustry. Two weeks ago, Universal Pictures 
released its heavily promoted volcano film, 
Dante's Peak, and in April, 20th Century 
Fox will release its more prosaically named 
Volcano. asc television will air a documen- 

| tary on the world’s most dangerous volca- 
noes next week, followed by a drama about 
an eruption at a West Coast ski resort. 

While the stories the studios are telling 
are mostly make-believe, the danger is 
real. Increasingly, however, scientists can 
do something about it. They did so most fa- 
mously in 1991, when they took the pulse of 
Mount Pinatubo in the Philippines, pre- 
dicted it was about to erupt and persuaded 
officials to evacuate 35,000 people two 
days before it did. Researchers now have at 
their disposal an arsenal of newly devel- 
oped volcanology hardware, ranging from 
satellites to acoustical sensors to highly 
sensitive gas sniffers. Whether the tech- 
nology is up to the task of monitoring not 
just one peak but hundreds worldwide, 
though, is impossible to say, but the ques- 
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Robert Tilling, chief scientist of the uscs 
Volcano Hazards Program, “one of these 
mountains will erupt on a scale many or- 
ders of magnitude greater than mankind 
has ever seen.” 

For all their fearsomeness volcanic 
mountains are relatively simple geologic 
structures—little more than lesions in the 
earthly dermis that suggest a fever condi- 
tion far below. Volcanologically active areas 
generally lie atop clashing tectonic plates, 
where fractures five or six miles below- 
ground create chambers into which magma 
rises and pools. The faster the plates collide, 
the more voleanic chambers are formed, 
which is why so many eruptions take place 
in the geologically active area of the Pa- 
cific known as the Ring of Fire. 

Magma held in the chamber eventually 
makes its way toward the surface through 
channels in the overlying rock. As the as- 
cending ooze climbs higher, the pressure on 
it is dramatically reduced, allowing gases 
trapped within to bubble out like carbona- 
tion in an opened bottle of soda. As this hap- 
pens, the magma takes on a foamier consis- 
tency, increasing its speed and mobility. 
When this scalding froth rises high enough 
to make contact with subterranean water, 
the water flashes into steam, turning the 


| tion is becoming pressing. “Someday,” says | whole hellish mix into a natural pressure 
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cooker. Finally, the explosively pressurized 
magma blasts out of the earth in an eruption 
that can send rocks, ash and gases flying out 
at near supersonic speeds. “The driving 
force of an eruption is gas,” says Tilling. 
“Pressure builds up, some plug gives, and 
the whole thing goes.” 

For the voleanologically untutored, 
there are worse ways to learn what a vol- 
cano looks like than to see Dante’s Peak. 
Though the story line is standard disaster- 
film fare, the science is generally sound. As 
the movie reveals, the first debris dis- 
gorged by a volcano is often a great gray 
mass of ash. The opaque cloud, made of 
pulverized rock and glass, falls like 
concrete snow on land and buildings miles 
away and may blot out the sun for days. 

After the ash, some volcanoes produce 
what is known as a pyroclastic flow, a 
ground-hugging cloud of superheated gas 
and rock that forces a cushion of air down 
the mountainside at up to 100 m.p.h., in- 
cinerating anything in its path. Other 
mountains spew that signature substance 
of the volcano: lava. (On this point Dante’s 
Peak was wide of the scientific mark, con- 
cocting a fictitious mountain that produces 
both substances.) Lava moves at speeds 
ranging from less than 1 m.p.h. to 60 m.p.h. 

For much of its history the U.S.—which 
before Mount St. Helens had largely been 
spared a major volcanic eruption—was 
complacent about this kind of devastation. 
After Mount St. Helens, all that changed. 
Hoping to improve prediction so that local 
populations could be evacuated before an- 
other mountain blew its top, the govern- 
ment set up volcano labs in Menlo Park, 
California; Vancouver, Washington; and 
Anchorage, Alaska, complementing one 
that already existed near the Kilauea vol- 
cano in Hawaii. 

In addition, a rapid-response force 
known as the U.S. Volcano Disaster Assis- 
tance Program was established to act as a 
voleanic swAT team, scrambling to the 
scene of an awakening mountain within 
days of the first sign of trouble. The group 
makes its services available not just in the 
U.S. but also overseas. It was this team that 
was largely behind the Mount Pinatubo 
success, packing hardware into suitcases 
and flying straight to the Philippines. 

For any volcano researchers, predict- 
ing whether a smoking mountain is merely 
letting off steam or preparing to explode 
can be tricky—and often deadly. In 1993 
volcanologist Stanley Williams of Arizona 
State University and six other scientists 
were working in a crater in the side of the 
Galeras voleano in Colombia when the 
mountain suddenly blew, killing all but 
Williams. usGs seismologist Bernard 
Chouet once trod so heedlessly over hot 








volcanic terrain that when he took off his 
shoes, his socks were smoking. 

The stakes for the people living near the 
volcano can be higher still. In 1985 Colom- 
bian seismologists warned their government 
that the Mount Ruiz volcano was smoldering 
dangerously. Their data were too spotty to 
convince officials, however, and the govern- 
ment did nothing. One month later, the 
mountain erupted, claiming 23,000 lives. 

Even when officials get it right, at least 
alittle luck may often be involved. The first 
warning volcanologists got of increased 
seismic activity within Mount Pinatubo 
was not from a high-tech instrument but 
from a local nun who walked into the 
Philippine Institute of Volcanology and, 
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| is to call the eruption,” says usGs seismol- 


ogist Dave Hill, “and that’s a fine line.” 

One researcher who believes he may 
have learned to walk it is the UsGs’s Chou- 
et. Originally trained as a physicist, Chou- 
et conducts his studies with a combination 
of ground-based instruments and high- 
orbit satellites. He first positions more than 
40 seismic sensors around a part of a 
mountain where he suspects magma might 
be. Next he tunes the instruments to the 
military’s Global Positioning Satellite. As 
the sensors listen for subterranean rum- 
bles, indicating the movement of materi- 
als within the mountain, the frequency of 
each rumble tells Chouet what those ma- 
terials are. At the same time, the satellite 
pinpoints the position of the sensors to 
within an inch, allowing a computer to cal- 
culate the materials’ precise location. The 
system provides a picture of the moun- 
tain’s anatomy as revealing as any CAT scan. 
“Volcanoes are singing when they're pres- 
surized,” Chouet says. “I can follow that 
process right up to the surface.” 

Chouet is not the only researcher who's 
using the orbital high ground to study the 
volcanic underground. In Alaska, UsGs re- 
searchers have placed satellite receivers at 
different points on the sloping side of the Au- 
gustine volcano and tuned them also to the 
cps. Like any volcanic mountain, Augustine 
is swelling slightly as it fills with magma. The 
degree of this deformation—as calculated by 
the Gps—can help determine the imminence 
of the eruption. Elsewhere, scientists are 
leasing time on European or Japanese satel- 
lites to take photos of volcanic peaks as they 
undergo a seismic event like an earthquake. 
Imaging hardware then measures the pre- 
cise distance between the satellites and 
any point on the mountain. If that distance 
changes as the spacecraft make repeated 
passes over a peak, scientists can determine 
how much the ground moved as a result of 
the event and, by inference, how stable it is. 

But cracking volcanic secrets doesn’t 
always require such sophisticated instru- 
ments. Increasingly, researchers have come 
to appreciate that volcanoes, like living or- 
ganisms, have their own internal metabo- 
lisms, and like any metabolic system, they 
give off telltale waste products—particularly 
gases. Williams is developing a new way to 
read those gases and predict just when a 
mountain will probably detonate. 

As magma rises in a volcano, light mol- 
ecules like carbon dioxide bleed off more 
than heavier gases like sulfur dioxide. The 
higher the COg levels, the likelier an erup- 
tion. If magma gets stuck in the gullet of the 
mountain, SO, predominates. The more 


begging the scientists’ pardon, reported | SOg, the more stagnant the magma and the 


that the mountain, clearly visible from her 
village, had just blown up. “The challenge 





less probable an eruption. The problem is 
that taking accurate measurements may 
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require climbing almost directly into a vol- 
cano—a decidedly dangerous proposition. 

To reduce the risk, Williams is testing a 
remote gas sensor that can read a voleano’s 
emissions from a plane flying nearby or 
even a car driving past at a distance of as 
much as 20 miles. The instrument works 
by detecting changes in the infrared ener- 
gy caused by different gases in the volcanic 
plume. Says Williams: “Volcanoes give 
gaseous signals of approaching eruptions. 
This gives us the lead time we need to get 
people educated and not terrorized.” 

Even if new gas-sniffing and satellite 
equipment succeeds in keeping people on 
the ground safe from volcanoes, people in 
the skies could still be at risk. For them the 
danger comes from volcanic ash, which 
can choke the engines of passenger jets. 
Since the 1960s there have been 85 such 
midair encounters, and while none have 
led to a fatal crash, some have come close. 

To combat the problem, the uscs is de- 
ploying detectors around volcanoes so that 
air-traffic controllers can be alerted when an 
ash cloud belches forth. While this could go 
along way toward making the skies safer, the 
business of setting up the instruments is go- 
ing slowly. Currently, the FAa, which funds 
the project, is devoting only $2 million a year 
to it, barely enough to equip two volcanoes. 
At that rate, it would take 275 years before 
all the world’s active peaks were covered. 

This dilemma is typical of volcanology 
as a whole: more and more, researchers 
are realizing that the degree of protection 
their science can offer will be directly 
linked to the amount of money it receives. 
The usGs volcano program has been get- 
ting by on what in Big Science is a starva- 
tion ration: $17 million annually. Next year 
even that will be slashed by $2 million. 
The usGs’s volcano swat team carries out 
its voleanic smoke jumping on a budget of 
just $750,000 a year. 

Nobody pretends this is enough to sus- 
tain global voleano work, and while a few 
countries have monitoring programs of 
their own, many of the Third World na- 
tions that are in the greatest danger are the 
least economically equipped to address it. 
The U.S. thus finds itself in a familiar lead- 
ership role at a time when its own federal 
budget is under growing pressure. At the 
USGs researchers can only hope that the 
funds for their work don’t disappear be- 
fore they have a chance to warn the world 
of the next volcanic disaster. 

“Volcanoes are enthralling,” says Smith- 
sonian Institution voleanologist Richard 
Fiske. “You can’t stop them. You can’t con- 
trol them. All society can do is learn to co- 
exist with them.” —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles and Dick Thompson/Menlo Park, with 
other bureaus 
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Joshua Quittner 


They’ve Gotta Have It 


HE SCENE IS A MANHATTAN SKYSCRAPER. A COMPUTER GUY NAMED ROB 

Glaser is standing at a PC. A projector beams a jumbo image of his screen 

across an auditorium. As reporters gather to watch, the demo begins, Glaser 

clicks on an icon and, through a miracle of high-speed compression and de- 
compression, a Counting Crows music video streams from a computer in Seattle 
onto the screen in New York. It’s live video, transmitted over the Internet, and 
even people using plain old phone lines and standard modems can have it. | 
thought of those first frames of Neil Armstrong’s walk on the moon. The video qual- 
ity was roughly the same. 

Oh, but that’s a cheap shot. RealVideo, as the new software is called, will 
improve. It’s been a lifelong dream for Glaser to create the perfect commu- 
nications medium, and now he may be close. RealVideo might just, as Glaser 
claims, help “turn the Internet into the next great mass medium.” 

On-the-fly Net video, it should be noted, is something that other companies 
have already demonstrated. But my bet is that Glaser will be the one to popularize 
it and make it work. That's because Glaser, 35, has been preparing for this mo- 
ment since he was eight. He joined the computer revolution in third grade, 
when a teacher tried to 
keep the young math 
2 whiz quiet by marching 
him off to program a 
| hulking mainframe. In 
= high school, he and his 
> pals jury-rigged a low- 
powered radio station 
that skirted Fcc rules 
and broadcast student 
news and sports pro- 
grams to the class- 
rooms. In 1983 Micro- 
soft co-founder Paul 
Allen lured the Yale 
grad to Redmond, 
Washington, where 
Glaser quickly ascended to the company’s topmost ranks, just under Bill Gates. 

But after a decade, Glaser quit, a millionaire yearning for his activist past. “I 
wanted to put up my periscope and regain some perspective on the world,” he 
says. You see, if Gates was Glaser’s business role model, Cesar Chavez was his 
muse. A grape boycotter from way back, Glaser wrote a college-newspaper col- 
umn called “What's Left” and has always been passionate about bottom-up 
grass-roots movements. Money, as far as Glaser is concerned, can be damned. 
“I’m not interested in the purely economic end of this anymore than Pavarotti 
is interested in getting paid to sing,” he says. 

He called his new company, appropriately enough, Progressive Networks, 
and launched his first product, RealAudio, two years ago. Given away for free, 
it became the de facto standard for sound on the Net and is used by some 10 
million people. RealVideo is poised to succeed it. Within a day of its release 
last week, more than 100,000 copies were downloaded from www.real.com. 

Already such top-down TV powerhouses as MSNBC and ABC Online are test- 
ing it. C-SPAN is “Webcasting” gavel-to-gavel congressional coverage. Fox TV is 
using it for a two-week Net trial of its 24-hour news program. 

To inspire the more independent, creative types, however, Glaser paid Real- 
Milk pitchman and film auteur Spike Lee to make three five-minute online 
“films.” “Before this technology came into play, there was always a question 
about whose work would get seen and whose wouldn't,” said Lee during the 
press demo. The Pavarotti of the Net looked on and beamed. a 





Glaser and Lee: Streaming video to the people 


Read the Netly News daily at netlynews.com on the World Wide Web 
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RUNS YOU ALL OVER TOWN-AND NEVER SEEMS 
TO WEAR OUTKIND OF -LIKE YOUR KIDS. 





$1,700 IN OPTION SAVINGS: There’s nothing we won't do to promote family values. Which 
is why we're offering up to $1,700 in Extra Value Package savings on the “Best Compact Van in Initial 
Quality for five years running’’”” So in addition to standard Toyota safety features and room for seven, 
you get options like air conditioning, power windows and door locks, cruise control, privacy glass and 


Deluxe ETR Stereo/Cassette. Of course, unlike the Previa, your kids will eventually slow down. Someday. 
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DYNAMIC DUO: Movie mad 
since boyhood, Harvey, left, 
and Bob Weinstein have 
always dared to be different 











With 20 Oscar nominations, the Weinsteins 
of Miramax are leading a small revolution 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OUR BASIC MOVIE-MOGUL BREAK- 
fast menu would include straw- 
berries, decaf, a splash of Evian, 
maybe a Diet Coke. But Harvey 
Weinstein has never got with 
fit-for-life cuisine. One morning 
at the recent Sundance Film 
Festival, the co-chairman of Miramax 
Films eagerly devoured a greasy omelette 
(the secret ingredient: cholesterol) while 
schmoozing with a reporter about art, 
movies and life in general. It’s been said 
that a family of four could subsist for a 
month on the crumbs that stick to Wein 
stein’s shirt. That family may soon need 
to find other means of 
dietary support: the big 
guy has shed 50 Ibs. and 
is down to a merely huge 





225. He hopes to drop 65 
lbs. more. “I want to be 
Paul Newman’s weight,” 
he says in the burly bari- 
tone that has struck awe, 
fear and amusement into 
the small independent- 
film community 
That community, usu- 
ally ignored by the big Hollywood play- 
ers, is now the hot place to be. In last 
* week’s honor roll of Oscar nominations, 
* four of the five finalists for Best Picture 
(The English Patient, Fargo, Secrets & 
Lies and Shine) were released by inde- 
pendent companies; only Jerry Maguire 
came from one of the seven major studios. 
Indie films did handsomely in all top cat- 
egories: three of the slots for Best Actor, 
- four for Best Director, all five for Best Ac- 
; tress. For once the Oscars looked less like 
the Tonys and more like the Obies. Off- 
Hollywood had beaten Hollywood at its 
own prestige game. 

Weinstein, 44, and his _partner- 
brother Bob, 42, had special cause to re- 
joice. Miramax corralled 20 nominations 
more than any major studio and the most 
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No Oscars, just dollars 


ever for an indie outfit. The English Pa 
tient, with enough sand and grandeur to 
make it Lawrence of Arabia with women, 
snagged 12 nominations. The Weinsteins 
have also scored in the real world of the 
box office. Scream, the teen horror movie 
made by their company’s Dimension 
Films division, has scared up nearly $80 
million—more than most of Miramax’s 
nominated films. From its 1996 slate, the 
company has grossed $250 million, as 
much as all the other indie companies 
combined. 

In a volatile business, the Weinsteins 
have long been king of the indies. “They're 
artists, entrepreneurs and passionate ma 
niacs,” says DreamWorks exec Jeffrey 
Katzenberg. “They have 
extraordinary gut meters 
for what's good, they're 
unbelievable salesmen 
and they're equally pain- 
ful to have to deal with 
Together they are the 
Irving Thalberg of our 
time.” 

In his time of tri 
umph, Harvey Weinstein 
grandly spreads the glory 
around. “This is a great 
moment for independent films,” he says 
“It shows that risk has its rewards.” The 
risks are mostly of finance, not of film 
form. The big winners among little movies 
didn’t dabble in delirious innovation (the 
hallucinogenic Trainspotting got only a 
screenplay nod). The primary appeal of 
their stories is not to the young mass audi- 
ence, which prefers spectacular fantasy 
and broad comedy, but to older viewers 
more sophisticated and more sentimen- 
tal, liberal in their politics and conserva- 
tive in their desire for humanist affirma 
tion—folks very like the typical Oscar 
voter, This audience wants, as Fine Line 
president Ruth Vitale puts it, “movies that 
touch your heart, that make you pause, 
think, maybe pick up the phone and call 
your dad.” 
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HONOR ROLL The brothers turned offbeat films like sex, lies and videotape, The Crying Game and Pulp Fiction into surprise hits 


: The current declaration of indepen- 
= dents is really Hollywood's declaration of 
$ artistic bankruptcy. The majors are less 
= capable now than ever of making and 
_ marketing the high-quality, middlebrow 
= “people pictures” that the Academy has 
« always rewarded, from Marty to Annie 
® Hall to Ordinary People to Driving Miss 

Daisy. The allure for the high-stakes 


gamblers who run the studios is the | 


+ $100 million special-effects film, like 
the Twister-Flood-Dante’s Peak epics— 

«“movies that seem programmed off the 
Weather Channel,” as Bob Weinstein 
drolly says. 

The moguls are like teenagers: they 
want movies with big kicks and fast re- 
turns. That makes the slow-fuse payoff of 
the quieter people pictures anathema. 
“Normal thinking at the studios is if au- 
diences aren't there the first weekend, 


they're not coming,” says Gramercy’s | 


Russell Schwartz. “But our films have to 
be discovered. We live by word of 
mouth.” And Oscar has the biggest 
mouth around, The day after the nomi- 
nations were announced, the box office 
for Shine jumped 40% from the previous 
Wednesday. 

The strong indie showing seemed a 
victory for a favorite hero of old Holly- 
wood films: the nervy little guy. That can 
be misleading, since most of the “inde- 
pendent” companies are owned by me- 
dia conglomerates: Miramax by the Walt 
Disney Co., Gramercy (which released 
Fargo) by Polygram, Fine Line (Shine) 
by Time Warner. October Films (Secrets 
& Lies) is partly financed by mighty 
Allen & Co., but despite rumors that it is 
open to a takeover bid, Bingham Ray 
vows to maintain autonomy. “We're at 
the peak of our game right now as a pri- 
vately held, true independent,” he says. 

Harvey Weinstein has his own def- 
inition of independence. “It has always 
meant independent of the seven major 
studios,” says Harvey, “and that’s how 
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we operate. Disney is our big daddy or 
rich uncle. Basically, they're our bank. 
You can say Disney or you can say 
Chase Manhattan.” Miramax has the 
freedom to run its business so long as it 
works within budget guidelines and 
doesn’t buy movies rated NC-17. “A 
hundred-percent freedom,” says Dis- 
ney CEO Michael Eisner. “They're com- 
pletely autonomous. And they should 
be. They keep their costs down and 
their ideas up. They look rough-and- 
tumble, but I always knew they were 
secret intellectuals and closet film ex 
perts. They run the business very well.” 
Eisner has reason to be pleased. In 
1993 Disney bought Miramax for about 
$75 million, the cost of a single A-bud- 
get studio film. Today, one movie boss 
believes, the company is worth more 
than $1 billion. 

Not bad for a couple of movie-mad 
kids from Queens, New York. Their par- 
ents, Bob recalls, “used the local theater 


as a baby-sitter. They'd drop us off at a 
triple feature and pick us up six hours 
later.” (The boys must be grateful for 
the benign neglect of Miriam and Max 
Weinstein; the company is named after 
them.) After a stint as rock-concert pro- 
moters in Buffalo, New York, Harvey 
and Bob got into film distribution, mak- 
ing their rep with the 1989 hits sex, lies, 
and videotape and My Left Foot. Often 
they saw themselves as custom tailors, 
trimming foreign films to make them 
more accessible to U.S. audiences and 
earning the elder brother the withering 
sobriquet “Harvey Scissorhands.” 

The Weinsteins also enjoy hondel- 
ing and hectoring. In 1993 Miramax 
heard that TiME was about to run a story 
revealing that Jaye Davidson, the “fe- 
male” lead in The Crying Game, was a 
man (hardly a scoop, since Davidson 
had won an Oscar nomination for Best 
Supporting Actor). Furious, Harvey 
called a top editor 18 times in one day 


A TRIUMPH FOR THE LITTLE GUYS 


Other independent film companies had plenty of reasons to cheer too 
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GRAMERCY 


“Fargo” 


7 nominations 











OCTOBER FILMS 
“Secrets & Lies” 


5 nominations 





FINE LINE 
“Shine” 


7 nominations 


“We don't go for that With growth, says Since Shine was 

big push the first week co-owner Bingham nominated, says 
because it doesn't work,” Ray, indies face taking president Ruth Vitale, 
says president Russell on studio mentality— the movie “has jumped 
Schwartz and dependency 40% at the box office” 
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They always called you “Big 
John” and “Little John.” You 
were his best man. And he, 
yours. And when you started 


the firm, you argued over 





whose name could go ast. 


friends for life 


Friends. It’s about being there for someone close. It’s about sharing 
a future. It’s about dedication, and how we do business. Which 
could explain why so many friends recommend American Life 
to their friends. And why American Life and our policyholders 


are friends for life. 
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401 (k) Programs 
Variable Universal Life 


Individual Retirement Accounts 


AMERICAN LIFE 


320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 1-800-957-5432 
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in an unsuccessful attempt to keep the 
nonsecret a secret. 

Miramax has always had a genius for 
picking films. Sometimes it picks them 
out of the gutter. The Miramax tactic: 
find a pretty orphan, take it home, dress 
it up and show it off. When TriStar said 
no to Pulp Fiction, the Weinsteins eager- 
ly said yes and snagged their biggest hit 
ever. Last year 20th Century Fox backed 
out of The English Patient just before 
the film was to begin shooting. Instead 
Fox pinned its Oscar hopes on another 
sweeping morality play, The Crucible— 
only to see it swept away, at the box of- 
fice and in the Oscar race. 


NY MOVIE EXECUTIVE WOULD 
prefer fathering films to merely 
adopting them. But while you 
can make a lot of money produc- 
ing pictures, you can also lose a 
lot. Miramax did indeed tank 
with some of its early in-house produc- 
tions, like The Lemon Sisters with Diane 
Keaton and The Long Walk Home with 
Sissy Spacek and Whoopi Goldberg. It 
has been more successful with genre 
films birthed by Bob Weinstein’s Dimen- 
sion Films. Dimension plans sequels to 
Scream, From Dusk Till Dawn and Total 
Recall, originally made by another stu- 
dio. Miramax, which traditionally had 
more pickups than homegrown product, 
is making more of its own films. The com- 
pany is plunging into musicals, with 
movies of Chicago (possibly starring 
Madonna and Goldie Hawn) and Rent. 
Weinstein has vaguer plans for a month- 
ly magazine, code-named Max, and for 
TV. “I don’t think we need to do sitcoms,” 
he says, “but rather more innovative stuff 
balanced with commercial properties.” 

There’s always a risk when little 
companies get big dreams. Right now 
the entire indie industry needs caution. 
The current boom could be only a bump. 
Aging moviegoers could go back to TV. 
Or the next film by English Patient di- 
rector Anthony Minghella could be more 
like his previous, invisible effort, Mr. 
Wonderful. Or the major studios could 
emerge from their stupor and figure out 
how to make the kinds of films from 
which the indies have profited. 

But Harvey Weinstein is not a timid 
soul. His eyes for movies are as big as his 
stomach. And as his gut shrinks, those 
eyes get bigger. If there were an Oscar for 
chutzpah, he and Bob would win every 
year. ~Reported by Georgia Harbison/ 
New York and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 


For more information, see our Web report 
on independent films at time.com/indies 




















SPECTATOR 


Bruce Handy 


Crying for Madonna 


Experts explain why Oscar snubbed the studios 


EDANTS WHO COMPLAIN THAT ACADEMY AWARDS DON’T REALLY HONOR 

the year’s best work in cinema because they ignore little, independent 

art-house movies—and hey, did you know that French toast isn’t really 

from France?—must come to terms with what they have wrought now 
that the Academy has indeed honored a bunch of little, independent art-house 
movies. The result is a dull, nonglamorous contest with, alas, little prospect for 
Oscar-night silliness. Secrets & Lies’ Brenda Blethyn is a wonderful actress, but 
don’t expect her to show up dressed like Geena Davis. 

Of the five nominees for Best Picture, only one, TriStar’s Jerry Maguire, was 
produced by one of the major studios. Not that they didn’t trot out their usual 
quota of ambitious and/or self-important “prestige” projects—films whose stars 
and makers might reasonably have felt they had a shot at winning heaps of ma- 
jor nominations. Why did so many of these offerings fail? Has Hollywood lost 
the knack for marketing serious pictures? Take blustery movies about killing 
Englishmen: Does anyone really think Braveheart (last year’s Best Picture) is 
significantly better than Michael Collins (only two minor 
nominations this year)? TIME asked a pair of experts—a top 
studio publicist and a former studio head (and Academy 
member) to pick over the remains of some of this year’s 
Oscar disappointments: 

Michael Collins. Publicist: “I have no clue why 
this one didn’t work.” Former studio head: “I 
loved it, but it didn’t do enough business. It’s 
hard to sell any biography. Even Gandhi didn’t 
do business.” 

Evita. Publicist: “There was Madonna 
backlash and maybe Andrew Lloyd Webber 
backlash—and the movie was horrible. This is 
the second year in a row the Golden 
Globe-winning actress—last year it was Nicole 
Kidman—didn’t even get a nomination.” Former 
studio head: “I don’t think there was a backlash. 
If anything, I think there was sympathy for the 
movie. It took a lot of guts to make an all-out musical.” 

The Crucible. Publicist: “People perceived it as a history lesson, as some- 
thing more didactic than they were interested in seeing.” Former studio head: 
“Yeah, I didn’t see it.” 

The Evening Star. Publicist: “My sense was that no one cared about a se- 
quel to that movie [1983 Best Picture Terms of Endearment].” Former studio 
head: “Another half hour of Jack Nicholson might have helped.” 

The People vs, Larry Flynt. Publicist: “I thought its reputation was inflat- 
ed, and the backlash hurt. The media were interested in Courtney Love because 
she hadn’t acted before, but she didn’t do anything that Valerie Perrine or Can- 
dy Clark couldn’t do on automatic pilot.” Former studio head: “I didn’t want 
to see a picture about Larry Flynt the same way I wouldn't want to see a pic- 
ture about Hitler.” 

And what about the movies that did get big nominations? The publicist says 
he wasn’t surprised: “Those are the movies people are talking about.” The for- 
mer studio head doesn’t disagree, but he is not pleased: “These pictures are a 
sad commentary on the state of our business. Years ago, not one of them would 
have been nominated for Best Picture. Look at the list from 1974. The Godfa- 
ther, Part II. Chinatown. Lenny. The Conversation. And ... what was the fifth 
one? I can’t remember.” A quick trip to the reference shelf reveals the answer: 
The Towering Inferno, arguably the worst film ever nominated (and the only 
one starring O.J. Simpson). So maybe there is something to be said for includ- 
ing little art-house movies on Oscar night. And maybe Brenda Blethyn’s clos- 
et holds something delightfully ill conceived. a 
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FAITH HEALING: Fonda’s fallen woman finds both romance and salvation with Ulrich 


Jesus Christ, 


Superdude 


A good-natured film imagines how the Second 
Coming would play on today’s talk-show circuit 


HE CLICHE USED TO BE THAT IF 
Christ came back to earth in mod- 
ern times, he would be either ac- 
tively scorned or passively ignored 
by a population lost to materialism. That, 
of course, was before the talk shows and 
tabloids began directing the spiritual 
lives of simple, yearning souls. Now- 


adays, in his innocence, a Christ figure | 


would be ripe for cheezoid exploitation. 

Unless he has adapted to the new 
era, as has the one who calls himself 
Juvenal in writer-director Paul Schrad- 
er’s sly and nicely understated adapta- 
tion of novelist Elmore Leonard’s 
Touch. Played by Skeet Ulrich, he has 
done time in the wilderness, suffers the 
stigmata and can cure the incurable by 


the laying on of hands, Otherwise, | 


though, he’s a cool dude. He likes girls, 
shows no particular interest in spreading 
any sort of gospel and turns a politely be- 
mused face toward the hustlers and 
lowlifes who swarm around when word 
of his preternatural healing gifts starts to 
drift out of the rehab center where he 
has taken refuge. 

Among his would-be exploiters are a 
sometime revivalist (Christopher Walk- 
en), now reduced to selling used RVs 
and aluminum siding; a Catholic funda- 
mentalist (Tom Arnold), prepared to en- 
force a return to the Latin Mass, at gun- 
point if necessary; a dubious record 








promoter (Paul Mazursky), worried that 
Juvenal won't tour as the Pope does; 
a star biographer (Janeane Garofalo), 
looking for the inside gossip; and, of 
course, a TV host (Gina Gershon), half 
smarm, half snarl. 

They're all good characters, well cast | 
and well played, and the fun of the movie 
is watching the scuzzballs unravel when 
they are confronted by serene, possibly | 
divine, innocence. In Juvenal’s case this | 
quality is gently armored by Bridget Fon- | 
da’s sweetly sexy representation of com- 
mon American sense and decency. She is | 
supposed to seduce Juvenal on behalf of 
the siding salesman, but she knows a 
good man when she sees one, in part be- 
cause they so rarely traverse the moral 
flatlands she has been obliged to inhabit. 
She also knows she had better treasure 
and protect this one without dithering 
too long over the matter. Goodness is 
ever an endangered species—and evil is 
ever a dangerous one. 

Striving for drollness, Schrader 
sometimes achieves a distancing effect 





| instead. Neither the comedy nor the mel- 


odrama is quite as compelling as it might 
be. But Touch was never meant to be Get 
Shorty. It is rather a wintry meditation 
on the difficulties of sustaining authentic 
faith in the age of telemortality. For that 
work, its cynicism, wry but not weary, is 
very effective. —By Richard Schickel 
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In Like Clint 


Eastwood shows his age 
in an old-style thriller 


HE FILM’S POSTER IS BOLDLY SIMPLE: 
aclose-up of Clint staring both out of 
and into the darkness, with a visage 
as stark and stony as if it were a fifth 
face on Mount Rushmore. The image is 
fully aware of its iconic import, of the 
strength and frailty of stardom in late mid- 
dle age. So is Absolute Power, the movie 
that fleshes out this hunk of granite. Many 
of its leading actors were born before the 
Rushmore carvings were completed in 
1941. Eastwood, directing himself as a cat 
burglar on his eighth or ninth life, is 66, 
as is Gene Hackman, who plays a sexual- 
ly reckless U.S. President. E.G. Marshall, 
in the role of the President's adviser, is 86 
and counting. The plot is a doomsday ver- 
sion of Bill Clinton’s Paula Jones prob- 
lem, but the theme is impending mortal- 
ity—settling scores before time’s up. 
Screenwriter William Goldman, 65, 
working from the David Balducci novel, 
asks you to believe that the burglar has 
hidden behind a two-way mirror in a 
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IN THE LINE OF FIRE: Eastwood and Linney 


room where the President is having nasty 
sex with his adviser’s young wife—and 
that our larcenous hero does nothing to 
stop her murder. This old-style thriller 
sometimes creaks in its joints as it adds an 
amoral aide (Judy Davis), acanny cop (Ed 
Harris) and a Secret Service agent (Scott 
Glenn) as weary as the one Clint played in 
In the Line of Fire. But Eastwood is less in- 
terested in political corruption than in fil- 
ial care; the warming, nicely played rela- 
tionship of the burglar and his lawyer 
daughter (Laura Linney) is the source of 
the film’s absolute power. It’s a sweet 
pleasure to see a fatherly smile crack open 
that Rushmore face. | —By Richard Corliss 














‘Satan's Little Helpers 


The Marilyn Manson band brings death rock to 
the mainstream. Are these guys really serious? 
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By DAVID E. THIGPEN 
HOCK ROCKER MARILYN MANSON 
and the band that bears his—yes, 
his—name can make even the most 
avidly sociopathic rap and heavy- 

metal groups look meek. 

The band’s controversial new album, 
Antichrist Superstar, a takeoff on An- 
drew Lloyd Webber’s 1971 stage musical 
Jesus Christ Superstar, is a scathing social 
critique dressed up as a morbid rock 
opera. It portrays the rise of a supernat- 
ural demagogue who seizes power and 
leads the world to destruction. The al- 
bum’s 16 songs, including Tourniquet 
(which is getting steady play on Mtv), 
wallow in nightmarish, frequently X-rated 
scenarios of occultism, suicide, torture, 
greed and mindless celebrity worship. 
“I'm so all-American I'd sell you sui- 
cide,” Manson snarls over the sound of 
jackhammering drums and the buzz-saw 
scream of guitars. Manson, whose real 
name is Brian Warner, and his group 
have all adopted names of celebrity idols 
and serial killers. The keyboardist calls 
himself Madonna Wayne Gacy; the 
bassist, Twiggy Ramirez. 

This toxic brew fascinates alienated 
teenage males, who have made Super- 
star a surprise hit. Since its debut last 
November, the album has sold more 


than 1 million copies and climbed as high 
as No. 3 on the charts, right behind Ce- 
line Dion and Kenny G. Rolling Stone 
magazine put Manson on its cover in 
January and proclaimed him Best New 
Artist of 1996. This week Manson makes 
his screen debut as a seedy porn actor in 
the David Lynch film Lost Highway 
How could such an 
outlandish performer find 
a place in the sanitized 
mainstream of pop cul- 
ture? For starters, Manson 
is a natural-born show- 
man with dark charisma 
and a knack for sensation- 
alistic imagery. “This band 
has always been about 
pulling one over on the 
mainstream,” he admits. 
Part Boy George and part 
Oliver Stone, Manson _ intentionally 
crafts his image to incite maximum 
shock. He often performs clad in jack- 
boots and trussed up in leather. Onstage 
and off, he wears black lipstick and cakes 
his face in mortician’s white, giving him- 
self a deathly, freshly exhumed look. 
Many of the band’s most enthusiastic 
fans are Goths, members of a popular 
suburban youth cult drawn to black garb 
and death-rock music. Styling them- 
selves after Manson gives them power: it 
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Manson's sinister 
album sold 20,000 
copies last week 
alone, three times 
as many as Pearl 
Jam's or Hootie and 
the Blowfish’s did 





| SHOCK TROUPERS: Manson, center, 


attended a strict Christian high school 


strikes a blow against conformity and re- 
pulses their parents. Manson and his 
shock troupe never shy away from a 
chance to indulge in violent titillation. At 
a Florida concert last fall, Manson 
squirmed bare-chested on a carpet of 
broken glass. Conservative groups ac- 
cuse him of devil worship. Two weeks 
ago, the band’s Oklahoma City concert 
was picketed by Donald Wildmon’s 
American Family Association. 

Before he became Marilyn Manson, 
Warner, now 28, lived a youth of bland 
middle-class normality in Canton, Ohio. 
His parents, a furniture salesman and a 
nurse, sent him to a strict Christian 


boarding school, which, he later said, 
| “turned me against the hypocrisy of or- 


ganized religion.” At 18 he took a job asa 
rock journalist on a tiny Florida paper 
before deciding to launch his own career 
in music. In 1994 he was discovered by 
Trent Reznor, leader of the popular band 
Nine Inch Nails and one of the architects 
of “industrial rock,” an abrasive offshoot 
of punk and heavy metal. With his first 
two records, Portrait of an American 
Family and Smells Like Children, Man- 
son quickly built a passionate following. 
It includes his father Hugh, who says he 
loves his son’s music because it encour- 
ages kids to think for themselves. 

Manson is not, of course, the first to 
wring fame out of ghoulish theater. Pio- 
neer shock rockers Alice Cooper and 
Kiss made millions daring audiences to 
share the humor behind their fright 
masks, But Manson’s act is shorn of all 
humor. What's left is lurid 
spectacle that conveys lit- 
tle meaning beyond its 
shock value. 

Fantasy is as vital to 
rock as fake blood is to a 
horror movie. But it can 
an invitation to 
trouble when the act over- 
whelms the actor, Last 
month two Goths who 
were arrested in a thrill 
murder in Washington 
state cited a passion for Manson's music. 
But Manson takes no responsibility. 
Says he: “Parents should raise their kids 
to listen to an album and know the dif- 
ference between reality and fantasy.” 
True enough, but it wouldn’t hurt if 
Manson lightened up his own scary, eas- 
ily misunderstood message. After a Los 
Angeles concert, a fan was asked what 
he liked best. With most rock stars “the 
makeup comes off when they go home,” 
he said. “With Manson it’s real.” a 
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A Dog Has His Day 


A standard schnauzer named Pa brings joy to 
two generations and continents at Westminster 


By STEVE WULF 


S ETHEL BARRYMORE AND MOLLY 

Picon looked on, another great 

performer sat at the head of his 

table at Sardi’s and devoured his 
chopped sirloin—very rare—from a silver 
platter. One might have 
been tempted to say Pa was 
a lucky dog, but there was 
no luck involved in being 
the guest of honor at the an- 
nual Dog Fanciers Club lun- 
cheon. It took 500 years of 
breeding, 90 years of experi- 
ence and one squeaky toy to 
get Pa this special meal. “Ac- 
tually,” said Pa’s “ma,” Rita 
Holloway, “he likes his ham- 
burger cooked, with a little 
salt and pepper.” 

Twelve hours earlier, 
Pa, a.k.a. Ch, Parsifal Di 
Casa Netzer, a five-year-old 
standard schnauzer, had 
been judged best-in-show 
at the 12lst Westminster 
Kennel Club show, the sec- 
ond oldest sporting event in 
North America. (The Ken- 
tucky Derby is older by one 
year.) For two days every 
year, Madison Square Gar- 
den becomes the friendliest 
place in the world. Last 
week some 2,500 dogs, rep- 
resenting 156 breeds, de- 
scended upon the Garden, 
each hoping to work its way 
through the canine justice 
system: best of breed, best 
of group, best-in-show. Pa 
was one of the favorites, 
having defeated 93,725 
other dogs in shows last 
year. But no_ standard 
schnauzer had ever won 
Westminster, and included 
among the seven finalists was one—just 
one—Dalmatian that had beaten Pa be- 
fore: Ch. Spotlight’s Spectacular. “Pa’s 
the best dog I’ve ever seen,” Roy Hol- 
loway said after he won best in breed, 
“but you just have to hope the judge 
feels the same way.” 

Old as it is, Westminster is still gain- 








ing in popularity. A record 2.7 million 
households tuned in to the two nights of 
coverage on the usa network, and for the 
third year in a row the dogs beat ESPN’s 
star-studded Espy Awards in the ratings. 
Not that Westminster doesn’t have its 
stars. Bill Cosby owns a highly regarded 





PA AND SON: Roy Holloway unleashes his joy on son Doug after 
judge Dorothy Collier made Ch. Parsifal Di Casa Netzer top dog 


lakeland terrier, Greg Louganis entered 
a Rhodesian Ridgeback and Green Bay 
quarterback Brett Favre's cousin, C.J. 
Favre, showed a puli and a Kerry blue. In 
general, there is an appealing warp to the 
woof at Westminster: Where else can 
you find society matrons whooping it up 
with 4-H Clubbers, or vendors bellowing 
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“Champagne here”? A vendor named 
Jerry hawks the catalog by calling out 
“Get your Bow-Wow Bible, your Doggy 
Diary, your Beagle Bugle, your Tibetan 
Terrier Torah, your ...” 

The sheet on the schnauzer is that it 
dates back to the 15th century. Rem- 
brandt painted them, and barons em- 
ployed packs of schnauzers to patrol the 
castle and catch rats, which explains 
why Holloway carries around a furry lit- 
tle squeaky toy in his pocket. Some 
times called the dog with the human 
brain, the standard schnauzer is not to 
be confused with his toy and giant 
cousins, Pa’s history dates back to Italy, 
where he was bred by 
Gabrio Del Torre, who saw 
the dog’s potential and 
shipped him to the best 

schnauzer handler he could 
* find in the U.S., Doug Hol- 
loway. “Parla English, Ital- 
ian,” Del Torre said of Pa. 

Doug himself is the 
product of breeding—his fa- 
ther Roy has been in the dog 
business for 50. years. In 
fact, Roy was WeStminster’s 
best-in-show judge last 
year, and to avoid a conflict, 
Pa was not entered, even 
though he was the top work- 
ing dog in the country. Be- 
tween them, father and son 
have 85 years in show biz. 

“Because I’ve known 
the Holloways for so long,” 
said Dorothy Collier, this 
year’s best-in-show judge, 
“I wanted to avoid showing 
favoritism. Pa needed to 
be perfect—and he was.” 
When her decision was an- 
nounced, the 
and Del Torres converged 
on Pa and son and made a 
pretty good fuss. Pa looked 
slightly embarrassed. “This 
is the greatest moment of 
my life,” said Roy. 

The next day it was off 
to the talk shows and Sar- 
di’s. On Thursday, Rita and 
Doug took Pa back to their 
Rainbow Kennels in New- 
ark, Delaware. There wait- 
ing for him were balloons and flowers 
and champagne—and colleagues bark- 
ing their congratulations. Pa will now 
go into semiretirement, shuttling back 
and forth between Delaware and Italy, 
commanding a $1,000 stud fee. “One 
thing won't change,” said Doug. “He’s 
still going to be my best friend.” a 


Holloways 

















TWO SPANGLED BLENGINS: Darger’s muffin heroines were cut out (as here) or traced from ads or comics 


A Life of Bizarre Obsession 


Reclusive, harmlessly mad, Henry Darger created a weird 
secret saga that is now being celebrated as “outsider art” 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





DR A FEW YEARS NOW, “OUTSIDER 

art”—meaning the work of amateur 

artists with no access to the art 

world as a system—has been a rising 
vogue in America. Each winter a whole 
fair is dedicated to it in New York City, 
and there isn’t a scribbling schizo- 
phrenic, crotcheting aunt or suburban 
obsessive constructing replicas of the 
Eiffel Tower from wooden toothpicks in 
his New Jersey basement who can be 
deemed altogether immune to discovery 
by dealers. There’s no mystery about 
why this should be so, since a) the art 
market has run out of new “movements,” 
while b) there has been a slight backlash 
against the star system of the art world 
and the excesses of its market, causing a 
new ripple of pseudo-penitential inter- 
est in the anonymous, the amateurish, 
the “naive” or “incorrupt” artist. Having 
run out of external primitives, America 








must find internal ones, and there are 
plenty to go around. 

One of them—now become one of 
the stars of an anti-star system—lived 
and died in Chicago. Reclusive, poor and 
harmlessly mad, Henry Darger (1892- 
1973) was one of the legion of those who 
fall through the cracks in American life, 
never to emerge again. Brought up from 
age eight in the miseries of Catholic boys’ 
homes (and later in an asylum for feeble- 
minded children, from which he man- 
aged to escape at 16), he supported him- 
self for decades doing menial work in 
several Catholic hospitals. Intensely, not 
to say neurotically, pious, he went to 
Mass as often as five times a day. For the 
last 40 years of his life he dwelled in a 
small rented room on Chicago's North 
Side, from which he would timorously 
sally forth to collect street trash. After his 
pauper’s death, hundreds of empty 
Pepto-Bismol bottles and nearly a thou- 
sand balls of string were found in his 





room. He had no friends 
and talked to himself 
incessantly in various 
voices. He did, however, 
have a secret life of dis- 
concerting size and vi- 
sionary intensity. Its 
traces were found after 
his death by his landlord, 
a photographer named 
Nathan Lerner, who pre- 
served them. Some of 
them—63 watercolors—are 
on view through April 27 
in a show curated by Ste- 
phen Prokopoff at the 
Museum of American Folk 
Art in Manhattan. 

The work of Darger’s 
life was a saga titled 
The Story of the Vivian 
Girls, in What is Known 
as the Realms of the 
Unreal, of the Glandeco- 
Angelinnean War Storm, 
Caused by the Child 
Slave Rebellion. He wrote 
it in longhand, and then 
typed it out; the type- 
script ran to more than 
15,000 pages. It is a 
seemingly endless, rep- 
etitious and obsessively 
detailed narrative of 
child martyrdom, mas- 
sacre and Edenic inno- 
cence set on an imagi- 
nary planet largely 
populated by moppets 
of six to 10. 

One of its nations, 
Glandelinia, is villainously cruel and 
built on child slavery. The good country 
of Abbiennia, on the other hand, is pious, 
Catholic and freedom loving, and it goes 
to war against the Glandelinians to liber- 
ate the tots. In its struggles it is led by 
seven little princesses called the Vivian 
sisters (shades of Enid Blyton and Ethel 
M. Dell!). They are aided by benign 
dragonlike beasts called Blengins. Virtue 
triumphs in the end—over whole land- 
scapes of child corpses. Since Darger 
probably began writing the work 
between 1910 and 1912, it’s likely that his 
unreadable Iliad of two nations contend- 
ing over slavery was a delayed response 
to the great trauma affecting his father’s 
generation, the American Civil War. 

He illustrated it—copiously. All of 
Darger’s paintings served this obsessive 
narrative, beginning with small portraits 
of imaginary generals and developing 
into 12-ft.-long scrolls, done in water- 
color and collage on joined sheets of pa- 
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per. Darger had no formal training, and 
as far as is known he never visited a mu- 
seum, although there are faint signs that 
he might have seen reproductions of 
Gauguin. He made it all up as he went 
along, according to the dictates of his 
compulsion. Since he couldn’t draw the 
human body, he traced his muffin hero- 
ines and victims from children’s books, 
comic strips and advertisements. He 
would then give the naked ones tiny 
penises and sometimes, even more puz- 
zling, horns. 

Bizarre obsessions don’t make in- 
teresting art in themselves, but Darger 
had genuine talent beyond them, par- 
ticularly in his power of formal arrange- 
ment and his sense of color. At their 
best, his friezes of androgynous Shirley 
Temploids hold the long scroll format 
beautifully, with a fine sense of interval 
and grouping. With the big, delicate 
flowers and butterflies alternating with 
weird, cavernous landscapes, search- 
light rays and puffs of rifle smoke, they 
are like a skewed version of Kate Green- 
away’s Victorian illustrations. The pale, 
blooming color is rarely less than inven- 
tive, and it can break out into a startling 
decorative richness—as in Two Span- 
gled Blengins, showing a pair of dragons 
with striped and polka-dotted wings 
hovering protectively around a cutout 
of a little girl. 

It would be easy in these prurient 
days to think of Darger merely as a 
compulsive old pervert—a sort of 
Poussin of pedophilia. (One art- 
historian-cum-psychiatrist opined in the 
New York Times that “psychologically, 
Darger was undoubtedly a serial killer,” 
a wildly irresponsible judgment, since 
practically nothing is known about his 
character, and in any case, he never 
harmed a fly; much the same—and on 
the same evidence—could be said about 
the authors of the Old Testament.) 

It makes more sense to relate his 
work, in all its extreme, inward-directed 
fantasies of evil and innocence, to Darg- 
er’s main lifeline, the Catholic faith. 
Catholic iconography, as anyone knows 
who is even briefly exposed to it (and 
Darger was marinated in its kitsch forms 
for 70 years), is suffused with Massacres 
of the Innocents, scenes of the roasting, 
flaying and disemboweling of idealized 
martyrs, sinners in hellfire and visions of 
a countervailing Paradise. Rummaging 
back through his fantasies for redemp- 
tion of his own wretchedly maimed 
childhood, Darger was able to bind up 
his wounds with his religious fixations. 
This, in the end, is what gave his art a 


power that did not exist in his life. @ 
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A TOASTY WARM BLANKET OF AIR ~ INSTANTLY 


Introducing Kwik 


Comfort, the fast 





source of safe, silent 
portable heat by 
Slant/Fin, the world’s 
largest producer of 
baseboard heating sys- 
tems. Kwik Comfort 
uses natural convection 
to evenly distribute 
heat throughout the 
room -- the same way 
the most sophisticated 
home baseboard heat- 
ing systems do. Kwik 
Comfort draws in cool air and passes it over a revolutionary, aluminum 
speed-heating element that warms room air up to 20% faster than ordi- 
nary electric heating elements. Natural convection then distributes the 
toasty warm blanket of air evenly throughout the entire room. There's no 
rumbling, clattering, or whirring fan noise to disturb a good night's sleep. 
What's more, this silent heater is loaded with safeguards that ensure your 
safety. It has a finger proof grille, a full length high-temperature safety 
shut-off that prevents overheating and it has no accessible concentrated 
heat source or dangerous glowing hot coils. Other safety features include a 
low center of gravity to help prevent tip-over and a polarized plug. An 
automatic freeze-guard thermostat allows you to tailor heat output to your 
own comfort level and it will curn the heater on automatically if the room 
air temperature drops 
below 41°F, Its beautiful, 
streamlined design fits 
easily and unobtrusively 
in any room. Ruggedly 
constructed and Ul 
listed, Kwik Comfort 
will meet your heating 
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needs for years to come. 
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GET RELIEF FROM THE MISERY 


Steam inhalation therapy has 
long been recommended by 
doctors for the relief of con 
gestion from allergies, sinus 
infections, colds, asthma, 
bronchitis and throat irrita- 
tion. Prepare yourself for the 
onslaught of the cold and flu 
season with the new Steam 
Inhaler from Kaz. Unlike old 
fashioned vaporizers, this 
steam inhaler won't injure 
delicate membranes adding 
to your discomfort. Its 
unique design creates a con- 
trolled, gentle stream of 
steam. And the scientifically 
designed soft hood allows air to mix with the steam allowing comfortable, 
natural breathing. The patented grille design lets you control the flow of 
steam precisely, making it safe for both adults and children. Compact and 
lightweight, it’s easy to use at home, the office or when traveling. Fill it 
with only 1.5 oz. of tap water and get up to 30 minutes of steam therapy. 
Automatic dual-voltage capability for use in the U.S.A. or abroad. Comes 
with soft travel case. $49.95 ($7.95) #4040. 
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THE WATCH ISSUED TO 
U.S. TROOPS DURING DESERT STORM 


The U.S. Army selected this 
watch for our troops during 
Operation Desert Storm. The 
Night Vision model 5903A 
from Stocker and Yale is stan- 
dard issue because it exceeds 
the Army’s strict MIL-W. 
46374 specifications for accu- 
racy, durability, reliability and 
readability at night. This is the 
only watch available in the 








world that is completely self- 
luminous. Using technology 
developed exclusively by 
Stocker and Yale, the Night 
Vision can be read in complete 
darkness without any external 





light source, pushing buttons 
or draining the battery. The secret is Tritium (H3) an exotic hydrogen iso- 
tope. Each hand and hour marker consists of a small vial of tritium coated 
with phosphorous. The result is the brightest luminescent source available 
And, it will shine brightly, unaided, for 12 years! Added features include a 
Swiss quartz movement, scratch-resistant crystal, date calendar and sweep 
second hand, all encased in lightweight nylon alloy making it shock-proof 
and water resistant to 660 ft. A Tools for Living” exclusive. Available with a 
black leather band or stainless steel band (shown) with or without the 
American Flag emblem. Each includes a nylon strap. Your choice 
$729.95 ($9.95): Stainless steel band #6700; without flag emblem 
#6750, Leather band #6800; without flag emblem #6850. 
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Oreck Power Broom. \t picks up anything and 
everything in its path. Dust, crumbs, broken 
This is the one electric 


glass, you name it 


broom that has more power than youll ever 
need. The Power Broom features a two-speed 
motor for customized cleaning control, a 
large capacity dust cup with a washable, re- ‘asy-Open 
Dust Cup 





usable filter and an extra-long 25-foot cord. 
With a self-adjusting floor tool that quickly 


and easily glides from floors to carpets, it 





Self-Adjusting 
Floor Tool 


goes places most regular vacuums cant, 
like under beds, up and down stairs and 
up-against walls. It makes quick pick-ups a breeze. Hangs 
flat and out-of-the-way in a minimal amount of space. The 
Power Broom is so well-built, it’s backed by a Mfr.’s 2-yr 


Ind. warranty. $69.95 ($9.95) #3925 
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Film Follies 


A screenwriter dishes 
about making movies 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO 
feed a writer, expect 
to get your hand bit- 
ten. It is the nature of 
the beast, as demon- 
strated with appropri- 
ate relish by John Greg- 
ory Dunne in Mon- 
ster: Living Off the 
Big Screen (Random 
House; 203 pages; $21). Dunne is a jour- 
nalist and novelist who, with his wife 
Joan Didion, another producer of sting- 
ing reportage and fiction, pays the fami- 
ly bills by writing movie scripts. Among 
those that made it to the cineplexes in 
one version or another are the Barbra 
Streisand remake of A Star Is Born and 
the Robert Redford-Michelle Pfeiffer 
showcase, Up Close and Personal, the 
subject of Dunne’s new book. 
Originally the film was to be based on 
a biography of Jessica Savitch, the televi- 
sion reporter who died with her boyfriend 
in 1983 when their car accidentally rolled 
into the Delaware Canal near Philadel- 
phia. But the details of Savitch’s personal 
life proved too lurid for the glamorous 
project Disney executives had in mind. 
Only after 27 rewrites was the script 
deemed suitably uplifted and dumbed 
down for filming. At one point an exas- 
perated Dunne asks a producer what he 
thinks the picture is really about. “It’s 
about two movie stars,” he answers. 
Monster is loaded with payback and 
toxic anecdotes: Walt Disney Studios 
under the hard hand of then chairman 
Jeffrey Katzenberg was known as 
Mouschwitz or Duckau. When Dunne 
describes his open-heart surgery, Walt 
Disney Co. chairman Michael Eisner re- 
sponds, “Of course, mine was more se- 
rious.” Dunne’s account sometimes 
reads like a nonfiction sequel to his 
satiric 1994 Hollywood novel, Play- 
land. But without fiction’s remove and 
craft this chronicle often seems like a 
hasty downloading of shoptalk and tele- 
shmoozing. It may be too much to ex- 
pect 27 rewrites, but one more scroll 
through the laptop might have tightened 
things up. Beyond this quibble, howev- 
er, Monster contains more than enough 
cautionary experience to be a required 
text for anyone thinking about leaving 
his day job to write the great American 
screenplay. —By R.Z. Sheppard 

















BEEEOG. 


EVERY ONCE IN A 
BLUE MOON, SOMETHING NEW 
COMES ALONG THAT 
SCRAMBLES YOUR 
PRECONCEPTIONS 
AND TURNS OUT TO BE 


A WHOLE NEW OMELET. 


LIKE, WHOEVER THOUGHT 
YOU COULD SAY 
“LUXURY CAR” AND “FUN” 


IN THE SAME SENTENCE? 


WE DID! 


/ 






IN FACT, WE SAID IT IN 


JUST ONE WORD. 
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A Comic Roman a Chip 


Po Bronson’s tale of geek greed and treachery 
has all Silicon Valley wondering who's who 


By NOAH ROBISCHON 





JAKE MCGOWAN IS 
squirming, It’s this new 
book, Po Bronson’s 
The First $20 Million 
Is Always the Hardest 
(Random House; 302 
pages; $23). Bronson, 
whose first novel, Bom- 
bardiers, skewered the 
world of Wall Street bond traders, has 
now set his sights on Silicon Valley. What 
fascinates McGowan is that the book 





reads like an old-fashioned roman 4 clef, 


in which fictional characters bear an un- 
comfortable resemblance to people you 
know—in this case, several computer- 
industry legends. 

The story is about a young entrepre- 
neur who (like McGowan) gets frustrat- 
ed with the ineptitude of a middle-sized 
computer company (like McGowan’s 
former employer, Silicon Graphics) and 
quits to launch his own scrappy start-up 
(like McGowan’s Pantheon Interactive, 
an Internet design and consulting shop). 
“The first chapter,” says McGowan,“was 
like reading my exit interview.” 

As it turns out, $20 Million isn’t real- 
ly about McGowan. But he’s not alone in 
wondering whether his life has been 
turned into pulp fiction. Half 
the San Francisco Bay Area, 
it seems, is busy playing pin- 
the-tale-on-the-programmer 





| DEFT: Bronson leaves nobody's integrity intact 


COMPUTERLAND’S “PRIMARY COLORS” 


So who's really who in Bronson’s 
book? At the heart of the new machine 
is a revolutionary computer language 


| called the “hypnotizer,” the brainchild 


of an archetypal “pear-shaped” geek 
named Tiny Curtis Reese. He bears an 
uncanny resemblance to James Gosling, 
the pear-shaped Sun Microsystems pro- 
grammer who created Java, the comput- 
er lingua franca of the Internet. 








: oe ee IN REAL LIFE... IN THE NOVEL... 
with pre-release copies Of  cocicscsssscc neces 
what may turn out to be the Apple's Steve Jobs 
Primary Colors of Silicon 
Valley. cae 
This deftly written book, ones 
which is excerpted in the Sun's Eric Schmidt 


current issue of Wired and 
will be in bookstores begin- 
ning this week, charts the 
development of the “vwec” 
(for Volkswagen Personal 
Computer), a consumer-friendly $300 


device that emerges from La Honda, an 


élite research center in the Silicon hills, 
and threatens to lay waste the industry- 
standard PC. By the time the new com- 
puter is ready to demo, Bronson has 
filled the plot with enough corporate 
double dealing, espionage and sleight of 
hand to libel all of California. 








Netscape’s Jim Clark 


Top exec who quits the company to 
make a killing on the Net 


Like Java, which knocked around 
Sun for years before it emerged to trans- 
form the computer industry, the hypno- 
tizer and vwec have their share of detrac- 
tors. One of them is Hank Menzinger, the 


hapless president of La Honda, who dis- | 


misses the vwec as unworthy until the 
concept catches on, and then steps for- 
ward to claim credit. He sounds a lot like 
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Eric Schmidt, Sun’s chief technology of- 
ficer, who thought the Web was such a 
waste of time he once threatened to 
charge employees $50 apiece for their 
Web browsers, but in the end took cred- 
it for Java. 

The book’s most unflattering por- 
trait is the one drawn of Francis Benoit, 
a brilliant but intimidating chip design- 
er who has more money than he will 
ever need but still keeps his tentacles in 
dozens of high-payoff projects. Insiders 
say he sounds a lot like Bill Joy, Sun’s 
fiercely independent co-founder, who 
holes up in a research lab in Aspen, 
Colorado, developing consumer de- 
vices, including the interactive gizmo 
that helped spawn Java. 

Bronson is almost as unkind to Lloyd 
, Acheson, the chief executive of 
Omega Logic, the fictional mid- 
3 dle-size firm caught between 
3 giant Intel and the upstart 
2 vwpec. Like the real-life execu- 
8 tive Jim Clark, who left Silicon 
Graphics to co-found Netscape, 
Acheson bails out of the hard- 
ware-manufacturing business 
and co-founds “Everyware 
Corp.” with Benoit. Clark, of 
course, became an instant In- 
ternet multimillionaire when 
Netscape went public. By the 
end of Bronson’s tale, Acheson 
and Benoit too are “skipping 
the conventional second and 
third round financings ... and 
gunning straight for a public 
offering.” 

Perhaps the most intrigu- 
ing character to ID is Andy 
Caspar, the 26-year-old pro- 
tagonist whose exit interview (“You un- 
derstand that your memory ... is also the 
property of Omega Logic?”) opens the 
book. His tireless idealism is the catalyst 
that creates the low-cost alternative to 
Omega’s overpriced computers. In the 
end, Omega is forced to hire Caspar 
back to lead the company’s Internet ef- 
fort. Does the name of Apple co-founder 
Steve Jobs—whose public grudge 
against his old firm disappeared as soon 
as he was rehired to provide Apple with 
a badly needed Internet-friendly operat- 
ing system—sound a wild eep? 

Hardly anyone comes out of $20 Mil- 
lion with his or her integrity intact—not 
even the pretty San Jose Mercury-News 
reporter who wants men to find her 
beautiful and brainy, but who can’t seem 
to master the complexities of computer- 
chip design well enough to write about 
them. I wonder if Bronson was thinking 
of ... Nah. Couldn't be. " 
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In Physics, the Naked Win 


Scientists are not what you'd call high rollers. But in 1991 
STEPHEN HAWKING, the brilliant, paralyzed British physi- 
cist, bet American colleagues KIP THORNE and JOHN 
PRESKILL that there is no such thing as a naked singularity 
in physics. A singularity is an object of such density that the 
laws of physics do not apply to it. A naked singularity is such 
an object outside a black hole, but Hawking believes it can 
exist only inside a black hole. He lost his bet when someone 
else proved that you could, in theory, focus gravity waves so 
precisely as to create a naked singularity. “Stephen took a 
while to accept the result,” says Preskill, but now Hawking 
has paid up: £100 (about $163), some “clothing to cover the 
winner's nakedness” and a thumbprint on a concession 
statement. The physicist didn’t give in easily. The message 
on the T shirts he gave Thorne and Preskill reads, NATURE 
ABHORS A NAKED SINGULARITY. 





By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Regular or Kiss Army? 


In the plastic pantheon of action figures, there’s Barbie, 
Ken, G.1. Joe and now ... IKE? And KISS? The new dolls 
were introduced at last week's American International Toy 
Fair, along with several thousand other playthings, includ- 
ing a Barney that will talk back to you and acres of movie- 
themed gimcracks. Aren't Kiss fans getting a little old to 
be playing with dolls? Apparently not. “[Lead singer] Gene 
Simmons contacted us,” says Bob LoMonaco, senior vice 
president of sales for Todd McFarlane, which makes the 





Come September, 
Chelsea Clinton 
may have to get 
familiar with the 
10,000 Men of 
Harvard. That’s 

* the school song of one college 


= known to have accepted the 
= First Daughter. Chelsea was 


offered a place under 


? Harvard's early-action 
= program. But Chelsea's dad 


said she hasn’t made up her 
mind where she'll study. 

Amherst, Brown, Princeton, 
Stanford, Wellesley and Yale 


5 are also on her list. 
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Kiss dolls. “This is the first 
celebrity doll we've made, 
but there has been a lot of 
interest.” Each Kiss mem- 
ber will retail for about 
$7.99. Hasbro's General 
a ee 
station, will be a little prici- 
er, at $49.99. And if you 
prefer your dolls-in-uniform 
to come equipped with a rid- 
ing crop, Hasbro also makes 
a General Patton. 





Christopher Darden 
has given up 
practicing law, 
but he’s still 
chasing after the 
bad guys—at 
least on paper. The former 
prosecutor who turned 
anguishing courtroom defeat 
into cozy bestsellerdom has 
just signed on at Warner 
Books to co-author with Dick 
Lochte two mystery novels 
about a female African- 
American assistant district 
attorney. The first is tentatively 
titled Right of Conscience. 





Robert Redford directed 






A River Runs Through 
It, with Brenda Blethyn 
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Proposal, with 
Robert Redford 
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Six Degrees of 
Bob Thornton 


3 Maybe you've never heard of 
“BILLY BOB THORNTON, but 


3 that doesn’t make him an un- 


= known. The surprise Oscar 
+ nominee for Best Actor can 
= be connected to every other 
; Best Actor or Actress nomi- 
nee through people he has 
= worked with. According to 
the Six Degrees of Kevin Ba- 
con theory, any actor, living or 
dead, can be traced back to Ba- 
con within six steps. For Billy B6b, 
it’s only four—plus he’s frigfids wi 
the President. Take that evin. 





Billy Bob... 








was in For 
the Boys, with 
Bette Midler 













Bette Midler 
was in The First 
Wives Club, with 
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. Was in Indecent 
sal, with 
Woody Harretson 
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Gay May Day for Ellen 


Remember the fuss that bubbled up when it was suggest- 
ed that the title character in the TV show Ellen might come 
out? The controversy eventually petered out, but the idea 
didn’t. The script for the 
episode in which Ellen an- 
nounces she’s gay, sources 
tell Time, landed on the Dis- 
ney TV honchos’ desks last 
week. If approved, it will 
probably air early in the May 
ratings sweeps. Accordingly, 
the show would be complete- 
ly revamped next year. Ru- 
mor has it that star ELLEN 
DEGENERES is looking for a 
whole lot more money and 
her network is looking for a 
whole new supporting cast 
and crew. 
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Gabriel Byrne 
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Sandra Voe was in 
Breaking the Waves, 
with Emily Watson 
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Demi Moore was in 
arlet Letter, 
»\ Oldman 
Demi Moore was in 
A Few Good Men, 
with Tom Cruise 
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Gabriel Byrne was 
in Little Women 

directed by Gillian 
Armstrong 


was in Dead 
Man, with 
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Gillian Armstrong 
directed Starstruck 


with Geoffrey Rush 


Patricia Arquette 
was in Beyond 
Rangoon, with 
Frances McDormand 
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Ving Rhames was 
in Mission 
Impossible, with 
Kristin Scott Thomas 
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Tonya, Still 
Hardy 


Be on the lookout for a 
round-faced man with 
bushy hair, a thin mus- 
tache and no familiarity 
with ice skating. He may 
have tried to abduct 
TONYA HARDING, appar- 
ently unaware of who she 
is or that one of her hus- 
bands did time for plotting to bash someone in the knee. Po- 
lice are investigating Harding's claim that a man forced her 
into her truck outside her home, ordered her to drive and 
slapped her several times. Harding escaped by steering the 
car into a tree, grabbing the keys and running. “Her injuries are 
minor,” says her publicist, David Hans Schmidt, who used the 
opportunity to stress that she will make her self-proclaimed 
official return to ice skating in Reno, Nevada, on Feb. 22. 
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Roger Rosenblatt 


Only Disconnect 


Snow on a beach indicates that not everything goes together 


N A WEEKEND FOR WHICH A LIGHT DUSTING WAS FORE- 

cast, a good four inches fell on Quogue. They wouldn’t 

call four inches snow in places like Butte and Fargo, 

but on the southern shore of eastern Long Island the 
amount is impressive. It makes a sudden New England of an 
area that, in fact, was settled before most of New England, in 
the mid-17th century. The steep roofs of the New England-like 
houses are lathered with snow, and the surprisingly tall pines 
are shagged with ice, the way they get in Vermont. The main 
difference is the beach; there is snow on the beach. 

I walked to the beach on Sunday morning. The snow made 
a wide lateral strip at the top, and where it stopped, the sand, 
brown and wet, continued to the lip of the ocean. I suppose the 
tide washing ashore made that portion of the sand too warm and 
moist to sustain the covering of 
snow, so half the beach was snow 
and the other half sand. . 

Sights like that are jarring to § 
the senses because our experi- 
ence tells us that certain things, 
both in and out of nature, do not 
go together. Meret Oppenheim’s 
fur-covered cup, saucer and 
spoon is always upsetting, no 
matter how often one looks at it, 
because we tend to keep certain 
textures and functions separate in 
our minds. Snow ona beach is not 
upsetting in the same way, but it 
startles the imagination. Where a child built a castle in the sand, 
he might make a snowman in winter. Or he could build a fort, two 
forts, two forts of perishable substances. Two beachheads. 

My mind drifts in this direction because, no matter that I 
know there is no reason for bringing the snow and the sand to- 
gether, still, one is always trying to connect disparate things. 
How should one drink tea out of an animal? What coherent 
whole can I make of snow on a beach? 

Students of my generation were taught that E.M. Forster's 
Howards End is an important novel because its central dictum, 
“Only connect,” is a prescription for the moral life. It was as- 
sumed that making connections was a sign of the mind’s worth 
and purpose. Only connect; things fall apart; these fragments | 
have shored against my ruins. Perhaps this effort to bridge and 
yoke was a consequence of the big bad Bomb, and of a world 
growing up under the persistent threat of disintegration. Per- 
haps it was simply an invention of the academy in which exam 
questions insisted on one’s making sense of this as related to that. 

A couple of weeks ago, on a Tuesday night, the country was 
treated to a very different this and that in the simultaneous broad- 

























cast of the State of the Union address and the announced verdict 
of the O.]. Simpson civil trial. Observers on television and in print 
tried to only connect—the President's reference to race troubles 
and the allegedly mythic figure of O.J. and the appearance of J.C. 
Watts Jr., the African-American Congressman who was select- 
ed to give the G.O.P. response. There was no logical relationship 
among these pieces; connections had to be forced. It was too 
hard to give disintegration its due, much less to take satisfaction 
in it. We are naturally antianarchic, pro-stability, pro-union. 

Some years ago, I was watching the Academy Awards on one 
channel, staring at the shimmering people. And then I flipped to 
another channel where the news was showing some 80 dead bod- 
ies swaddled in body bags on the floor of an auditorium. They 
were the victims of the Happy Land social club fire in the Bronx. 
o Flip: the Academy Awards. Flip: 
éthe dead of the Bronx. I won- 
3 dered how these things fit togeth- 
zer in the world. Would there be a 
jmovie made of the Happy Land 
3 fire? Would it win an Oscar? 
So I sympathize with those 
people who sought to create a 
unity of thought and emotion 
out of O.J., J.C. and the Presi- 
dent, but I also believe that try- 
ing to fit parts into a whole 
makes each component smaller, 
less interesting and inauthentic. 
There is a life of parts, as valid as 
the life of the whole. Simply noting is often enough. What right 
have I to give the universe a shape other than the one in which 
it presents itself without comment? There: Madeleine Albright 
is Jewish. There: Ecuador’s President sings A Madman in Love 
to win the hearts of his people. The world steps forward as 
Dennis Rodman more often than as Grant Hill, bad as it wants 
to be, still loco after all these years. 

The sad truth (Is it sad?) is that no great story ever makes 
sense, nothing important is to be understood, and no part fits. 

On the snowy beach I thought of an old friend who just got 
married to the wonderful woman with whom he had been living 
in perfect bohemian splendor for a dozen years, in a high Epis- 
copalian ceremony so beautiful it took your breath away. And I 
thought of an old enemy and his new wife who are about to have 
their first child, and I wished them great happiness. I thought of 
other things I cannot name. Then I thought of my mother, 89, 
her once fine and witty mind assaulted by Alzheimer’s but oth- 
erwise, and cruelly, in excellent health. I thought of her sitting 
on a beach under a striped umbrella holding a vanilla ice-cream 
cone, while I, at a distance, built a fort. 5 
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The long term 

for my clients. 
It means as much to me 
as it does to them. 


Lori A, Cousineau 


Certificd Financial Planner 


Lori Cousineat isn American 
Express financial advisor. One of the best. Since 1989, she’s 
been helping people in the Seattle area with things like AMERICAN 

college funding, retirement, and estate planning. And while EXPRESS 


she’s not one for blowing her own horn, her clients think 





she’s pretty great. 


That’s because Lori’s committed to helping them reach Financial 


their financial goals by taking a thoughtful, prudent, long- 
term approach. She helps her clients map out a personalized Advisors 
strategy to get where they want to go. And then provides 
ongoing advice and assistance to help them stay on track. 
It’s the kind of attitude you'd expect from someone 
who works for a company that pioneered financial planning 
twenty years ago. And probably explains why most of 
Lori’ clients come from referrals. 


To find out how an American Express financial advisor can 
help you do more, call 1-800-GET-ADVICE Ext. 338. 
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